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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


hin a glass case at the United States National Museum in Washington, you 
can see a somewhat time-worn specimen of what once was the most 
abundant bird in North America. The label reads: ‘Passenger Pigeon. Last 
of Its Race. Died at Cincinnati Zoological Garden, September 1, 1914. Age 
29 years.” 

Yes, the passenger pigeons are gone—vanished into eternity. This month's 
cover painting by Dr. Poole symbolizes the beauty, the grace, and the value 
of a living thing never to be seen again by human eyes. As Aldo Leopold 
put it: “Men still live who, in their youth, remember pigeons; trees still live 
that, in their youth, were shaken by a living wind. But a few decades hence 
only the oldest oaks will remember, and at long last only the hills will know.” 


The story of the passenger pigeon is a black page in American history. And 
yet, who can say what caused it? Once so numerous that their flight darkened 
the sun, they probably numbered from 8 to 5 billion when white men first 
settled in America and may have formed 25 to 40 percent of the total bird 
population in the United States. What had taken eons of time to produce 
was completely destroyed in a relatively few years. With axe and fire, plow 
and rake, one living species began to destroy the habitat of another. And 
then, finally, with dynamite on net, gun and gas the last wild whisper of 
“blue meteor” wings was stilled. 

If there is any conservation moral to be noted in the passing of the 
passenger pigeon, perhaps it is mainly one connected to the price of progress. 
Like the bison and many other things wild and free, we have traded the 
passenger pigeon for modern transportation, improved agriculture, twentieth 
century buildings and a far greater human population. But there are still 
some people who grieve because they are not sure in their hearts that we have 
gained by the exchange. 


There will always be passenger pigeons in paintings, books and in 
museums. But these are symbols and images, dead to all hardships and 
delights. “Book-pigeons cannot dive out of a cloud to make the deer run for 
cover, nor clap their wings in thunderous applause of mast-laden woods. 
They know no urge of seasons; they feel no kiss of sun, no lash of wind and 
weather. They live forever by not living at all.” 
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_ EDITORIAL... 





«ai of the Wild og PRD 


7 OR a generation that has followed trends in hero worship all the way 
; F trom Tom Mix to Tarzan, from the Green Hornet to Superman, it is 
© rather gratifying to see at long last a better example for kids to follow. 


Although the boy “born on a mountain-top in Tennessee’ may be a bit 
over-glamorized—and certainly ovepcomastecialiia, he is nonetheless a more 
realistic and worthy idol than some of his comic strip predecessors. For 
Davey Crockett was surely a patriotic individual, a better than average woods- 
man, and a classic example of the men who have made America great. And 
whether or not he literally patched up the crack in the Liberty Bell is beside 
the point. 

Is it not enough that this Independence Day millions of young Americans 
will once again “remember the Alamo”! Is it not more fitting that instead 
of idolizing and imitating some fictitious character with dubious character- 
istics, modern day Davey Crocketts will be singing praises to courage, honesty 
and patriotism? 





The story of Davey Crockett means more than that to sportsmen, however. 
It is a story of great forests, rich soils, abundant wildlife and clean waters. 
As a boy of eight, young Crockett was given a long rifle with which he 
hunted a host of wildlife—bear, deer, buffalo, panthers, passenger pigeons 
and all the rest. Perhaps Davey Crockett could not be called a sportsman 
in the modern sense of the word. But because of his outdoor training, be- 
cause of his love for America’s God-given natural resources, he and many 
more “sons of the wild frontier’ forged a great nation in their day. The 
sons of 1955’s ‘‘wild frontiers,” if they are to be as successful, need much 
of the same virtues. Like Davey Crockett, we need to “be always sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 


So let young America sing about Davey Crockett this July Fourth—let 
today’s youngsters worship a real outdoorsman and pioneer. And most of 
all, let the example he set for freedom, honesty and hand work be a guide 
on the world-wide frontiers still to be conquered. 
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By Bill Walsh 


Illustrated by 
Madeline Marabella 


RANDFATHER §scrooched his 

wicker rocker closer to the fire- 
place and emptied the bow! of his 
pipe into the fire. One hot ash 
bounced off the hearth and onto the 
rug. Looking over his shoulder to see 
if grandma had noticed, he deftly 
reached out with his left foot and 
smothered it. But, she was in the 
kitchen washing the dishes that I was 
to dry later on. After grandfather 
filled another pipe and got it going, 
he stabbed the air with it in my gen- 
eral direction and said “Boy.” 


He might have meant any boy ex- 
cept that there was a certain tone in 
the way he said it that made it sound 
as personal as if he'd spoken my 
name. 


“Boy,” he repeated, “The most fun 
in the woods is the woods themselves.” 


He worked at the pipe for a minute 
or two to let that important general 
fundamental truth sink into my 
understanding, then went on: 


“What I mean to say is that lots 
of folks go into the woods with the 
sole intention of grabbin’ off a piece 
of game of some kind and gettin’ out 
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as quick as Fan and ‘ag into 
town—the only place where they feel 
at home—to show it off.” 

Again he puffed the pipe, a short- 
shanked native corn cob, while I 
pondered the import of his words. 

“The only folks that really enjoy 
the woods are the ones who can go 
in with their livin’ on their backs 
and stay for awhile without getting 
wet or scared or lost or hungry. Don’t 
make any difference whether they're 
hunting for anythin’ or not—just so’s 
they accept the woods as a place in 
which they can live as easily as any- 
where else—if they know how to do 
a 

Grandma came into the room with 
two bowlfuls of Dutch apple pie 
smothered in cream, a spoon sticking 
out of each one. Grandfather put his 
pipe on the mantel and I sat cross- 
egged on the hearth while we did 
what any two men would do to 
grandma’s best i 

Grandma sniffed a bit at the odor 
of burnt rug in the air but only said, 
“T'll call you, Bill, when the dishes 
are ready.” 
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The pie didn’t break grandfather's 
train of thought and after the inter- 
ruption was tucked safely away be- 
neath his belt he continued: 

“So, we're going to teach you how 
to go camping. Some of the best folks 
on earth get their biggest enjoyment 
out of camping. All you need are a 
few tools, a tent, and a tarp. And 
in emergencies you can get along with 
less than that. But I'll show you more 
about that tomorrow. Half of today’s 
hunters would be scared stiff if they 
had to spend a night in the woods— 
though what strange animals are there 
that aren’t also there in the daytime 
I've never been able to figger out. 
Anyway, no young ‘un is goin’ to 
grow up around here feelin’ like 
that.” 

All through the job of drying the 
dishes I looked forward to the camp- 
ing trip and it was a long while—or 
at least it seemed that way to me— 
before I went to sleep that night. 
Camping was a big adventure then. 
And I must truthfully say it’s a big 
adventure today, too; one hobby that 
continues to pay big dividends in re- 
laxation and outdoor fun. 

A big hemlock shaded the window 
of my bedroom when I stayed at 
grandfather's house. It was also the 


home of a fat and sassy red squirrel 
that made enough noise for a critter 
ten times its size and which had be- 
come accustomed to visiting my win- 
dow sill to pick up bread crusts I 
would leave for it. Because of its voice 
and its color I called it Rusty, as have 
probably hundreds of other kids so 
named hundreds of other red 
squirrels. 

Rusty awakened me the following 
morning with a barrage of chatter 
that seemed to scold me for not hav- 
ing parceled out the bread crust, usu- 
ally a nightly chore so that it was 
there when Rusty looked for it in 
the morning. The anticipation of 
going camping had upset my routine 
and I had forgotten it. But my young 
boy’s heart was so filled with pleasure 
about a new and wonderful experi- 
ence to be lived for the first time that 
it was no bother to run downstairs 
and come back with a whole slice of 
bread for Rusty. Childhood is filled 
with so many mornings when the day 
ahead seems like a magic world of ad- 
venture—when we are slated to do 
something for the first time. But as 
we grow older and more experienced 
we don’t face so many days like that. 
Surely it is a golden thing that we 
have lost. 
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After a hearty breakfast grand- 
father and I began to gather the 
things that were to make up our 
camp packs, a big one for him and a 
small one for me. 

“The first thing to worry about 
when making up a camp list is to de- 
cide what you need,” grandfather 
grinned, “then make a list of those 
things and when you're done decide 
on which half of the things you've 
listed you can really do without. 
Campin’ is for fun, not to prove how 
much weight you can carry around. 
The more weight in your head, the 
less on your back.” 

Grandfather's camp pack was quite 
a bit different from the one I carry 
into the woods today on what we like 
to call “wilderness’’ camping trips. 
We laid a ground cloth out in the 
yard under the apple tree and put our 
“necessities” into it in careful order. 
We took only two cooking utensils— 
a big black iron frying pan that must 
have weighed at least five pounds and 
a copper teakettle that would hold 
about a quart and a half of water. 
Today I have a complete set of cook- 
ing utensils fashioned from a mag- 
nesium alloy that weighs less than 
one pound. How grandfather would 
have enjoyed using them if they had 
been available in his day. 

Two pounds of bacon wrapped in 





cheesecloth, a bag of sugar, some tea, 
a loaf of dark bread, salt, pepper, 
2 tin plates, 2 tin cups, a jar of 
grandma's peach jelly, and a little 
flour, and some of grandma’s pancake 
mix with a trace of buckwheat flour, 
made up our list of stores. 

Grandfather carried this heavy 
pack. My pack consisted of a full 
change of clothes for each of us and 
a light pup tent. 

Our destination, when we said 
good-bye to Grandma, was a big hem- 
lock stand about three miles from 
grandfather's farm. We planned to 
sleep\out two nights. Believe me, the 
way was so strange and beautiful and 
mysterious to my boy’s eyes that I 
hardly felt the weight of my pack 
along the way. 

And when we entered the grove of 
giant evergreens, their shade was so 
refreshing after the heat of the sun 
in which we had travelled that it 
seemed the most logical place in the 
world to set up our tent and get our 
camp organized. A brook filled to its 
brim with water of pristine purity 
laughed its way among the rocks a 
few yards distant, so drinking and 
cooking water was no problem. 

It was practically lunch time so we 
picked some _ blackberries. Then 
grandfather cooked some bacon and 
we had bacon sandwiches, using some 
of the bacon fat in the frying pan to 
soak an extra slice of the dark bread. 
We then relaxed the rest of the after- 
noon and listened to the sounds of 
wildlife around us, especially the 
noisy squirrels. As the rays of the sun 
slanted in from the west, we went 
down to investigate the mysteries of 
the brook and to drink from its cool 
depths. 

It was the tail end of the trout 
season in those days and grasshoppers 
were numerous at the edge of the 
woods. It didn’t take grandfather long 
to show me how to lay on my belly 
and drop a hooked grasshopper at the 
edge of the bank. The first native 
brookie exploded up out of the depths 
and hooked himself so quickly he 
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splashed water in my face and darn 
near scared me out of a year’s growth. 
But I soon saw the fun of it and in 
short order we had an even dozen, 
ink-fleshed speckled beauties for 
fon. Now I knew why grandfather 
had saved some of the bacon fat. We 
cleaned the fish, put a little flour, 

r, and salt in a paper bag, 
Mite the fish, and dk ae 
They came out evenly floured and 
were immediately popped into the 
sputtering pan. 

There are many sights, sounds, and 
smells in the modern world—but 
they've got to go some to beat the 
aroma of frying brookies in bacon fat, 
the sizzling of the grease as the fins 
begin to curl with the heat, the broad 
blue sky overhead, and the freshness 
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of the good clean woods all around 
us, uncluttered by beer cans, sand- 
wich papers, and other assorted refuse 
found almost everywhere today. 


Every man yearns for a bit of 
wilderness. And while it’s getting 
more difficult to find, a camping trip 
is the quickest way to begin the 
search. 

Well, there’s no use going into the 
culinary department in detail—but 
rest assured we didn’t go hungry. 
Blackberries were in season and we 
had them for breakfast each morn- 
ing and for dessert at each meal. 
And as I picked, I guess I had ‘em 
all day long. 

Once when we approached a good 
berrying spot we surprised a family 
of grouse and it was there that I 
heard for the first time the plaintive 
winnowing call of the mother giving 
instructions to the young birds and 
giving us heck at the same time. Once 
she actually hissed and came at us 
with her wings outspread. 


Another time, while fishing, I 
looked downstream to see a huge 
buck deer taking his morning drink 
in a quiet pool below. The slight cur- 
rent of air moved my scent down to 
him and he quickly raised his head 
as though it stung his nostrils. 


“Our smell must be somethin’ 
awful to a deer,” I remember telling 
myself. 


He stood quietly for only a 
moment, crouched almost impercep- 
tibly, then sprang into the direction 
from which he’d come, almost com- 
pletely turning in his tracks without 
any apparent sign of physical effort. 
I lay still for a long time but he 
didn’t return, nor did any does show 
up. I went back to fishing. 


And at the end of the first day I 
discovered how delicious slumber is 
to the woodland wayfarer. 


Grandfather went to sleep with his 
head on his arm for a pillow. And I 
rested my own head in the crook of 
his elbow. He slept before I did and 
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while I was still awake I heard the 
patter of tiny feet on the tent. Grand. 
father stirred and sensed that I was 
still awake. He heard the sound. 


“It’s only a mouse,” he said and 
gave the wall of the tent a resounding 
whack with the back of his hand. 
The mouse must have landed several 
feet away and returned no more, 


Next thing I knew the early morn- 
ing sun had already made the tent 
uncomfortably warm. I awakened to 
hear grandfather breaking wood for 
the breakfast fire and in a moment 
had joined him. 


“Wash the sleep out of those eyes, 
wash your hands good, and comb 
your hair,” he ordered as soon as he 
spied me. “No excuse to look like a 
bum because you’re in the woods and 
the womenfolk can’t see you.” 


I complied—and have found to this 
day that the most comfortable camper 
is a clean one with hair combed and 
the beard removed—even if the shav- 
ing process takes place in cold water. 


Well, I don’t want to bore the 
reader with every minute detail of 
our trip together, except that when 
grandfather and I got home there 
was a bond between us that wasn’t 
there before. And camping is still one 
of my most rewarding experiences— 
one that I share now with wife and 
children and on rare occasions with 
hunting and fishing companions. 


In addition there is a feeling of 
freedom that is difficult to cage in a 
phrase or a sentence. Perhaps it can 
be described by saying that camping 
takes one nearer to his origins and 
closer to a feeling of adequacy that 
his shadowy forebears traded for the 
security of the first walls they built 
around themselves. And perhaps we 
can say that without the eaves and a 
stout roof between us and the sky 
we feel just a bit nearer whatever it 
is out there in the star-filled black- 
ness of the night that breathed us 
into living . . . and thinking . . . and 
wondering. 
































By Dr. Earl L. Poole 


& Art 


On of the classical examples of 
the white man’s heedless waste of 
a great natural resource was the 
wanton slaughter of the Passenger 
Pigeon that reduced that splendid 
and spectacular bird from estimated 
billions to complete extirpation as a 
wild species by the first decade of this 
century. 

From the earliest available records, 
explorers and settlers throughout 
Eastern North American never ceased 
to wonder at the prodigious numbers 
of wild pigeons that they encountered. 
From Canada to Florida, and as far 
west as they had penetrated, many 
expressed their amazement at the in- 
credible multitudes of these birds, 
that sometimes darkened the skies for 
three days or more at a time, as they 
passed over a single area. 

In 1759, Peter Kalm, the Swedish 
botanist, wrote of the Passenger 
Pigeons that visited Pennsylvania and 
the southern English provinces dur- 
ing certain years “in such indescrib- 
able multitudes as to appal the 
people.” 

In 1803, William Bartram, founder 
of the famed Bartram’s Garden, now 
in Philadelphia, made frequent refer- 


ences in his journal between 1803 and 
1807 to unusual flights of “Wild Pid- 
geons” that passed over his home in 
the fall, late winter, and early spring. 
Alexander Wilson, the father of 
American Ornithology and a close 
friend of Bartram’s, in writing at the 
same period stated that “Every spring 
as well as fall more or less of them 
are seen in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, but it is only once in 
several years that they appear in such 
formidable bodies, and this commonly 
when the snows are heavy to the 
north, and the winters here more 
than usually mild, and acorns, etc., 
abundant.” 

But the first sinister suggestion of 
impending extermination had already 
come from the New England States, 
when John Josselyn, in 1672, reported 
that he had seen flocks of pigeons in 
the spring and fall that “had neither 
beginning nor ending, length or 
breadth, and so thick that (he) could 
see no sun.” He added, “But of late 
they are much diminished, the Eng- 
lish taking them with nets.” This 
was a half-century after the first settle- 
ment at Plymouth. 
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In 1759, Peter Kalm wrote that the 
old men told him there were many 
more pigeons in “New Sweden” in 
their youth than there were while he 
was there. They expressed the opinion 
then that they had either been killed 
off or scared away. 

And so for the next two centuries 
the process of indiscriminate slaughter 
went on, the birds being killed in in- 
creasing numbers during their migra- 
tions through every state in the 
Union and in Canada, and in their 
nesting places as well. 


The present writer arrived on the 
scene too late to see a Passenger Pi- 
geon, but he has talked with several 
old timers who knew them well. All 
have gone to their merited reward, 
excepting my good friend, Dr. Her- 
bert Beck of Lancaster, who still 
treasures memories of his one and 
only experience with these birds, 
when, as a youth, in August 1888, he 
saw a small flock in York County. 
Another, the artist Christopher 
Shearer of Reading, painted his im- 
pression of one of the last great flocks 
of pigeons that visited Berks County 
= to 1881. His canvas, “The Flight 
of the Passenger Pigeons,” is now 
in the possession of Colonel Henry 
Shoemaker, and is an excellent ex- 
ample of that oft repeated Chinese 
adage, “One picture is worth ten 
thousand words.” 


The picture was actually painted 
on the western slope of Mt. Neversink 
near Reading, and shows the horde 
of pigeons coming in to roost as I 
have heard the old-timers describe 
them. Gunners would take up posi- 
tions on the side of the mountain 
and shoot the incoming pigeons until 
their guns were hot. A rock in the 
middle of the Schuylkill near this 
point was frequented by the pigeons 
to bathe and drink, and was known 
for many years as “Pigeon Rock”; but 
today even the name is forgotten. 
This picture of Shearer's visualizes 
the description of a great flight of 
pigeons witnessed in Kentucky, and 








reported by Alexander Wilson a hun. 
dred and forty-five years ago. Proba 
nothing ever written about the Pag. 
senger Pigeon can surpass his descrip. 
tion of this flight. 


“In descending the Ohio by myself 
in February, I often rested my oars 
to contemplate their aerial maneuvers, 
A column, eight or ten miles in 
length, would appear from Kentucky, 
high in the air, steering over to In- 
diana. The leaders would sometimes 
gradually vary their course, until it 
formed a large band of more than a 
mile in diameter, those behind trac- 
ing the exact course of their predeces- 
sors. This would continue sometimes 
long after both extremities were be- 
yond the reach of sight; so that the 
whole, with its glittering undulations, 
marked a space on the face. of the 
heavens resembling the windings of 
a vast and majestic river. 

“When the bend became very great, 
the birds, as if sensible of the un- 
necessarily circuit course they were 
taking, suddenly changed their direc- 
tion, so that what was a column 
before became an immense front, 
straightening all its indentures until 
it swept the heavens in one vast and 
infinitely extended line. Other lesser 
bodies united with each other as they 
happened to approach, with such ease 
and elegance of evolutions, forming 
new figures, and varying them as they 
united or separated, that I was never 
tired of contemplating them. Some- 
times a hawk would make a sweep, 
on a particular part of the column, 
when almost as quick as lightning, 
that part shot downwards out of the 
common track; but soon rising again, 
continued advancing at the same rate 
as before. This deflection was con- 
tinued by those behind, who on arriv- 
ing at this point dived down almost 
perpendicularly to a great depth, and 
rising, followed the exact path of 
those before them.” 

Most of Wilson’s observations as 
to the appearance of one of these 
great flights are vividly portrayed in 




















Photo by Karl Maslowski 


MOURNING DOVE, a popular and abundant migratory game bird of today, is sometimes 
mistaken for the extinct passenger pigeon. But unlike the days of the “blue meteor,” 
modern game management on state and federal levels will always insure the future of 


this species. 


the previously mentioned Shearer 
painting, and he (Shearer) added an- 
other observation, that when. a_por- 
tion of the flock became too congested 
for free flying all the birds in that 
particular part of the flock would dive 
straight down, often several hundred 
feet, and then just as suddenly level 
off into another “layer” of birds that 
continued to fly at that lower level. 
In Pennsylvania the Passenger 
Pigeon was said to have nested most 
abundantly and most recently in the 
Beech Woods of McKean and Potter 
Counties, with perhaps minor nesting 
places in Luzerne, Sullivan and Wyo- 
ming Counties. Such nestings were by 
no means regular, since the move- 
ments of the great pigeon flocks were 
largely influenced by their search for 
food, and an unusually large crop of 
beech mast in the previous year was 
the most potent inducement for the 
pigeons to nest in any given locality. 
There are records of several large 
nestings of the pigeons in Potter and 





McKean Counties in 1830 and 1870, 
and they were probably preparing to 
nest on a large scale in Potter County 
in 1886, when thirty or forty men and 
boys from the settlement along Pine 
Creek went into the roosting the 
second night after the pigeons had 
settled and “shot up” the roost as 
long as a bird remained. In the night 
the remaining birds left Pennsylvania 
and never since returned to this State 
to nest. 

One of the old pigeon trappers, C. 
W. Dickinson, described the great 
nestings of 1870 in McKean and 
Potter Counties as being forty miles 
long and from one half mile to two 
miles wide, running through an un- 
broken forest. 

The nesting commenced in late 
March or early April, one or two eggs 
being laid in the very crude nest. 
These nests varied in height, from 
six to sixty-five feet above the ground, 
and there are recorded instances of a 
hundred or more nests being found 
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in one tree. Many times the weight 
of many nests and roosting birds 
broke off branches or bent the 
younger trees to such an extent that 
many nests and eggs were dashed to 
the ground. 

The early naturalists who visited 
these nesting colonies wrote of the 
overpowering odor that was generated 
by the excrement that covered ground 
and trees everywhere like snow, to- 
gether with the broken eggs and the 
young that had perished through 
falling out of the nest. During favor- 
able years we are told that there were 
three or four such nestings. 

As with their domestic relatives, 
the squabs were fed with semi-liquid 
predigested food known as “pigeon’s 
milk,” and became excessively fat and 
delicious. Consequently, they were 
considered great delicacies, and, stnce 
they and the adults were most easily 
obtained at this period, it was then 
that they were in greatest demand. 
Gunners invaded the rookeries with 
guns to shoot and poles to poke the 
squabs out of the nest. In some cases, 
boys were taken along to climb to the 
higher nests, and the slaughter was 
often terrific, as long as the nesting 
continued. The old birds alternated 
at the nest and flew out over the sur- 
rounding country each day for food 
for whatever beech nuts, acorns, grain, 
or fruits and berries that might be 
available and were subjected to a 
barrage of guns on each journey. 
Those that flew low were struck by 
poles and oars wielded from hilltops. 

After the Pigeon was extirpated 
from the area to the east of the 
Alleghenies, it continued to exist in 
numbers in the Mississippi Valley for 
some years. But the persecution be- 
came more thoroughly organized, and, 
with the advent of the railroads and 
the telegraph, teams of pot-hunters 
followed the birds on their migrations 
from Texas and Oklahoma to Lake 
Winnipeg, using every conceivable 
weapon, guns, nets, and even fires, to 
drive the young from their nests. In 
the more inaccessible places, where 


the birds could not be readily 
marketed, they were salted, smoked 
or pickled, the squabs were roasted to 
try out the oil, or the hogs were 
driven into the areas of the slaugh- 
tered, to fatten on those that could 
not be used. Many were taken alive 
and shipped to the larger population 
centers to be used in “pigeon shoots.” 

Baiting and netting were among 
the common practices, while decoys 
and “stool pigeons,” set up on poles 
with their eyes sewed shut so that 
they would flutter when strings were 
pulled, were considered among the 
“sporting’’ ways to attract passing 
flocks. 

The number of pigeons killed by 
these professional netters during the 
1870’s reached astronomical figures, 
according to their reports. We read 
of 11,000,000 birds being shipped in 
three years from one point in Michi- 
gan, 15,840,000 in two years from 
another, and 14,850,000 from still an- 
other. A few years later they all 
wondered where the Passenger Pigeon 
had gone! 

The last Passenger Pigeon, 
“Martha,” died in the Cincinnati Zoo 
on August 29, 1914, after apparently 
having lived her entire life of twenty- 
nine years in confinement. She was 
evidently the last of the offspring of 
three pairs that were sender by 
that Zoo in 1876. After her mate died 
some four years before, a prize of 
$1,000 was offered for anyone who 
would find another bird to take its 
place; but none was produced. 

What may have been the last re- 
corded wild Passenger Pigeon was re- 
ceived by a game dealer with a ship- 
ment of ducks taken at Black River, 
Missouri, in 1906. A former Pennsyl- 
vania pigeon hunter mentions having 
seen a lone bird in that year. Un- 
verified reports and rumors of small 
flocks or single birds persisted for 
some years after, but rewards offered 
for an undisturbed nest with eggs 
were never claimed. Some apparently 
reliable observations of single birds 
were made as late as 1911, but it is 
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generally considered that most of the 
reports of flocks seen since 1900 or 
thereabouts were probably misidenti- 
fications of Mourning Doves or Band- 
tailed Pigeons. 

Several novel theories have been 
advanced to account for the complete 
extirpation of this, probably one of 
the most spectacular of American 
birds. Some writers claimed that 
they were blown to sea in a hurricane. 
Then there were reports of “many 
thousands” found dead in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and one game dealer who 
had probably handled many thou- 
sands of pigeons in his business career 


BALD EAGLE, our national emblem since 
1782, is a striking example of modern wild- 
life om the “danger” list. March of civiliza- 
tion in recent years has wiped out both 
birds and habitat, reducing eagle numbers 
to a critical point. 
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stated blandly that they had flown to 
Australia! Anyone who is interested 
in following up the sordid story of 
the relentless butchery that followed 
the last remaining flocks throughout 
the entire year, with nets, guns and 
every conceivable killing device, even 
to pincers to eliminate the need for 
biting through the skulls to kill the 
squabs, is referred to such extensive 
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accounts as those in W. M. Mershon’s 
“The Passenger Pigeon,” John C. 
French's “The Passenger Pigeon in 
Pennsylvania,’ and E. H. Forbush’s 
article on that bird in his “Birds of 
Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land States,” where the whole sordid 
story of the brutal and senseless ex- 
termination of one of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting of our American 
birds has been brought together—all 
that remains of the Passenger Pigeon 
for this and future generations, ex- 
cept a few specimens in our museums. 

Gone, too, are the Carolina Paro- 
quet, the Great Auk, the Labrador 








Duck, the Heath Hen, the Eskimo 
Curlew, while several other native 
species are threatened in the same 
way. Game or not, the Whooping 
Crane, Trumpeter Swan, Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker, the California Condor 
and several others are hovering close 
to the danger line. 

Even our National emblem, the 
Bald Eagle is failing to hold its own, 
and the day may not be far distant 
when this characteristically American 
bird will follow the Passenger Pigeon 
to oblivion, much to our everlasting 
shame. 















THE BETTER THINGS 


Ray Trullinger, outdoor editor of the “New York World Telegraph & Sun,” is a 
thoroughgoing sportsman who has done about all there is to do on this continent in 
the way of fishing, hunting and shooting. Like any sportsmen he has catalogued in his 
memory some of the “better things” of the outdoors. Here’s how he rates those finned, 
furred, and feathered prizes, in the field and in the scullery: 

Sportiest upland game bird to shoot and by far the most delicious to eat: the 
ruffed grouse. 

Best eating trout: the sea-run cutthroat, with the eastern brookie a close second. 

Best trout to catch, assuming you like fast action and a jumping fish: the rainbow. 

Easiest upland game bird to hit and the poorest eating: the pheasant. 

Toughest animal to hunt and by far the best to eat: mountain sheep. 

Easiest big game animal to hunt and kill: the moose. 

Smartest of the so-called big game animals: the whitetail deer. When you down a 
big buck, you’re either pretty smart or loaded with horseshoes. 

Most exciting duck to hunt: the black duck. Best duck to eat: A Currytuck Sound 
canvasback. Most difficult duck to hit: a downwind greenwing teal or any diving duck 
travelling with the wind at maximum 12-gauge range. 

Most pleasant sound in the outdoors: a pair of lovesick loons or a moonstruck coyote. 
The melodious honking of geese far overhead is easy on the ears, too. Also, “Come and 
get it!” 

Best smells: Deer liver and onions. Burning birch bark. Coffee boiling. 


Wildlife Society Announces Annual Awards 


Topping the 1954 awards of The Wildlife Society was the conferral of the coveted 
Aldo Leopold Memorial Award on Dr. Clarence Cottam, dean of the colloge of biological 
and agricultural sciences, Brigham Young University, according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Dr. Cottam is a former assistant chief of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Allen W. Stokes, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, received an award for the 
best publication in 1954 on a terrestrial species of wildlife, ‘Population Studies of the 
Ring-Necked Pheasants on Pelee Island, Ontario.” A companion award for the _ best 
fisheries publication was given to Dr. W. E. Ricker, Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, 
British Columbia, for his paper “Stock and Recruitment,” a mathematical treatment of 
fish and invertebrate populaticns. 

Durward L. Allen, Purdue University, and former chief of research for the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, was given the Society’s conservation education award for his widely 
acclaimed book, “Our Wildlife Legacy.” A second award in this category was given to 
Ted Pettit, conservation director, Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
for his active leadership in developing conservation as the 1954 national good turn 
theme of that youth organization. 

The Society also conferred honorary memberships on Dr. Arthur A. Allen, Cornell 
University, and on Dr. Paul L. Errington, Iowa State College. 
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Moonlst uly 


By John H. Day 


TRANGE and wonderful and of 

awesome beauty are the midsum- 
mer nights when July has scoured the 
skyways and the late-rising moon 
ours lambent silver fire all across 
the hill country. The countryman 
walks abroad and finds himself in an 
enchanted world where all about is 
unreal and surely bewitched. If the 
little people of the fairy tales dance 
anywhere it must be on moonlit July 
nights when the dew has congealed 
into a soft green fire on all the leaves 
and the woodland paths are glowing 
caverns of luminous delight. 


It all starts with the sunset. 
Through the fervent afternoon the 
sun winnows and sifts his gold, trans- 
muting morning haze and birdsong 
and gorgeous wayside blossoms into 
the precious glow that begins to dif- 
fuse the west soon after noon. One of 
the prescriptions for this ailing world 
should be that men of decision, every- 
where, be made to watch at least one 
sunset every week. 

After the sun himself has gone, the 
fires of his crucible still burn high in 
the upper air. The thin vaporous 
gold condenses into glowing copper- 
red clouds which go down in gold 
dust and great molten nuggets into 
the distant western hills. Never a 
clear night falls but outdoorsmen can 
see this alchemy at work. 

When the gold begins to pass, the 





countryman first notices the night- 
hawk, although the bird of evening 
may have been circling and shouting 
“paint, paint!” all the afternoon. See 
him before the light fades too much 
and the white bar crossing beneath 
each wing looks exactly like a hole. 
Some of the moths and butterflies 
have such transparencies in their pin- 
ions, but not the graceful nighthawk. 


The countryman watches these 
long-winged birds coursing erratically 
above the sizzling tops of flat-roofed 
city buildings, urging plaintively that 
the run-down places be given a 
needed coat of “paint, paint!” Here 
they raise their young like any other 
city dweller, but the melancholy in 
their voices does not sound as if they 
are too happy about it. The night- 
hawk’s cry, falling to dusky pasture 
glades from the high gold of the wan- 
ing sunset, has no note of this city- 
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bound melancholy, but a soothing 
sleepiness that makes it a restful lul- 
laby. 

It’s quite a sight to watch the night- 
hawk coasting down his aerial ski- 
run. He falls like a dark star from a 
height where he has been but a mote 
in the golden evening glow. His 
wings are half shut to his body as he 
dives head foremost in a_ perilous 
slant. Just as he must be shattered on 
his favorite roof top, he spreads those 
powerful wings wide, catching the air 
which sings through the primaries 
with a booming, deep-toned note, and 
zooms swiftly up again, still shouting 
for “paint” at the top of his lungs. 

When the busy day is ended it is 
the wood thrush that sings taps. 
While smoke from the fires set by the 
dropping sun curls up in night mists 
from the dewy ground, the friendly 
woodland seems to crowd closer. Then 
out of its violet dusk rings the call 
of the wood thrush, a call full of 
gentle mystery, of faith and longing. 

The countryman loses himself in 
the mood of the quiet July evening 
as the silver trumpet of the thrush 
cries taps. “Goodnight; good night; 
all’s well; good night” is the reassur- 
ing theme of this rufous coated and 


WOOP THRUSH- 





speckle-breasted bugler. Listen well 
the next time you hear him and mark 
how these words fit his twilight strain, 


July’s most beautiful moonlight 
nights are those on which the moon 
is an hour or two late. Then the 
countryman watches the day merge 
into real darkness as the velvety 
shadows slip quietly up out of the 
earth. Little by little these shadows 
blot out familiar outlines until only 
the tallest of oaks looming dark 
against the lighter horizon has form, 
All else becomes a void. 

One can look a long time at this 
complete darkness and not note the 
dancing lights in it. But once they 
are seen, the glint of the fireflies 
floating hither and thither is strangely 
vivid. They star the meadows as 
thickly as distant suns star the sky, 
making a milky way of the brookside 
and flashing comet-like along the dry 
upland. Their sparkle merely em- 
phasizes the darkness. 


The moon’s herald is the whippoor- 
will. He won't sing during the pitch 
black hours. Starshine is enough for 
him, but he watches eagerly for signs 
of moonlight. His voice of shrill long- 
ing calls out of luminous loneliness 
after the moon begins to silver all 
things. Pick him out on his favorite 
stump or fence rail with a flashlight, 
and his blood-red eye will glow fear- 
somely. He'll sit outside a cabin and 
complain about the lighted window 
on the darkest night, but only the 
moon glow sets his chatterbox to 
shouting back among the timbered 
hills. 

Moon glow casts a fragile and 
lovely spell across the hills. The glow 
of the sun drives the darkness before 
it. Moon glow fills the world with 
radiance and leaves the darkness 
which it permeates but does not de- 
stroy. Its light drowns out all melan- 
choly moods in a deep sea of peace. 

The bemused countryman watches 
the beams shine into the darkness 
under the gaunt old oaks, lighting 
long aisles between the naked boles 
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below. A fat sphinx moth flies down 
the path, his gray body silvered by 
the moonlight and his short narrow 
wings beating so fast that they be- 
come but a gauzy nimbus about him. 
A barn owl, hunting lazily through 
the thickets, snores suddenly as he 
floats along close by. 

The countryman steps out of the 
midnight woods to the shore of an 
unruffed farm pond. Here a man 
might well pause and take no further 
step lest he fall into the blue depths 
of space. The moon hangs like a 
great shield in a sky of soft sapphire, 
piled with luminous figures. The 
water’s rim seems the verge of a vast, 
deep gulf that no weight might 
fathom, for there is no bottom. When 
the midsummer moon is past the full 
all things are as they seem. 

By midnight the moon that had 
been so great with its rim touching 
the eastern hills has concentrated to a 
ball of white light near the zenith. 
Back in the woods the invisible little 
people are out in full force, rustling, 
flitting and calling. But the white 
light has gone now and under thick 
foliage of deciduous trees the real 
night has come again, dappled by 
flecks of filtered moonlight which 


only makes the shadows more obscure. 

The countryman walks in the 
depths of a pine plantation where a 
stygian darkness smothers all sight. 
Here the path must be found by the 
feet alone, and it is singular what 
real understanding of terrain can 
thrill up from the earth through the 
sole of a boot. No matter how wind- 
ing the path, it will keep a man with- 
in its borders if he'll give up his will 
to it. 


Stepping out from the darkness of 
the pines the countryman walks into 
the full glare of midnight on the crest 
of the hill. A lonesome killdeer 
mourns across the sky. All things 
gleam in a white radiance which has 
rainbow margins where the dew 
hangs heaviest on nearby objects. 
Down below the whippoorwill con- 
tinues his impatient roundelay, and 
a bat grits his tiny teeth as he flutters 
about in the strange light. 


By day on such a hilltop the eye 
is photographic and records every de- 
tail. By night, especially under July’s 
moonlight, the same story is told by 
the brush of an impressionist. In the 
full glare of the sun the myriad oises 
of the world mingle in a clear roar. It 
is a steady musical note. By night 
each noise is individual and leaves its 
impress on the mind. Who can forget 
the soothing chirp of crickets in the 
grass at his feet by night? 


Three hours later the moon steps 
down from the zenith into cushions 
of velvety, violet black, low in the 
western sky. Its bright glow is lost in 
part and it is haloed with a yellow 
veil of its own fog distillation. The 
dawn comes early in July. It flushes 
the east with a bit of color, then fades 
again and the morning darkness 
grows thicker than ever. 


Far in the east the stars that had 
been gleaming brighter as the moon 
descended pale again. The moonlit 
July night, in all its perfect beauty 
is over, for into the whippoorwill’s 
call cuts the sudden joyous carol of 
a dawn-worshipping robin. 




















HERE is no North American pred- 
ator that can compare with the 
coyote in ability to hold its own in 
the face of the many hazards with 
which it must contend. The first great 
hazard which it faced on the North 
American continent took place nearly 
a century ago when, together with 
the wolf, it was subjected to the 
greatest poisoning episode probably 
ever instituted by the hand of man. 
The start of this poisoning began 
in the late 1850's and continued for 
the following quarter of a century, 
and was conducted over much of the 
animal's prairie range from southern 
Saskatchewan, Canada, on the north, 
continuing southward to the Texas 
panhandle. This episode was con- 
temporary with the so-called “tongue 
and tallow period” of the plains buf- 
falo. Thousands of coyotes were poi- 
soned for their pelts around the 
pesca Area carcasses of buf- 
falo and antelope. 
The professional _wolf-poisoner 
came prominently into the picture at 
the time—a contemporary, in many 


respects, of the beaver trapper who, 
because of the diminution of the 
supply of beavers, turned to wolf 
and coyote poisoning for a livelihood 
which was gained from the sale of the 
pelts. In spite of the fact that thou- 
sands of coyotes were killed by poison 
during this interval, sufficient num- 
bers of the species survived this on- 
slaught so that by the close of the 
last century coyotes appeared to be in 
as great numbers as ever before. 
What is there about this creature 
that so enables it to persist—enlarge 
its range, compete so successfully as to 
thwart nearly every method towards 
its control when at times it becomes 
inimical to man’s interests? The 
answer to the foregoing has been well 
summed up by a range-man when he 
said, ‘““The coyote has cast his lot 
with civilization. His fortress is a 
barbed wire fence (or, in fact, any 
kind of a fence surrounded by cover); 
he can sleep undiscovered in a bed 
walled by corn, wheat or grass; 
orchards and gardens are among his 
pantries. The localities in which 
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many of his plunders occur prove 
that much of his food is the fruit of 
man’s labor. 

“The animal is the most successful 
in contending against civilization. It 
has kept pace with settlement of the 
country, and with astonishing versa- 
tility has adapted itself to new condi- 
tions, spreading from the plains into 
mountainous country and constantly 
increasing the variety of its depre- 
dations.” 

It successfully faces every new con- 
dition that arises, and it is still found 
in all of its original range. Historic- 
ally, it was almost divine among the 
Aztecs from whence came its first 
name, “Coyotl,” in later times modi- 
fied to coyote. The animal was used 
in totemism by Nezahual Coyotl, an 
Aztec King, for the animal was be- 
lieved to act as a messenger of ‘“Those 
Above” when designed to send wis- 
dom or give warning to the “Earth 
People.” 





Probably best remembered of all 
coyote characteristics, at least by those 
becoming acquainted with it for the 
first time, are the several calls it 
makes. Our versatile wild dog of 
western prairies, deserts and moun- 
tains utters noises, particularly when 
made late at night or just near the 
break of day, which once heard are 
seldom forgotten. One westerner has 
aptly described these calls as “pro- 
longed howls which the animal lets 
out and then runs after, biting them 
into small pieces.” Some people call 
it the “Prairie Tenor.’’ Through the 
years it has become associated in song 
with the outdoor life of the cowboy, 
and a symbol of our Great Plains, 
deserts and mountains. The West 
would never be the West should the 
tenor-like howl of this creature be 
forever stilled. Its persistency, how- 
ever, will never permit that. 

The coyote weighs anywhere be- 
tween 18 to 30 pounds, but some, 























ADULT COYOTE weighs between 18 and 30 pounds, leaves a track comparable to that 
of a collie dog. Once well established in a region, coyotes can spread like Russian Thistle. 
Fish & Wildlife Service Photo by E. P. Haddon 
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though rare, have reached weights 
from 50 to 75 pounds; the track it 
makes is comparable to that of a col- 
lie dog. A hair coloration of light 
gray and red or fulvous is interspersed 
over parts of its body with black and 
white. It has a life span between 10 
to 18 years. It is a good swimmer, has 
a bite comparable in proportion to 
the difference in the wolf's larger 
skull. The sex ratio in the wild holds 
close to 50:50, and there are females 
that may produce two litters a year. 


The coyote is one of the main 
spreaders of rabies that was rampant 
among foxes in Pennsylvania several 
years ago. It is considered a source of 
danger with respect to the transmis- 
sion of rabbit fever, often known as 
tularemia, and it is a host to prac- 
tically every parasite that is common 
to the domestic dog. It is known to 
be a carrier of noxious weed seeds 
such as the detested cockleburr. 

Nineteen geographic races of the 
animal are now recognized. That race 
known as the “Brush Wolf” occupies 
portions of central Illinois and north- 
ern Indiana and has been found in 
Pennsylvania. Since it made its first 
appearance in the Canadian Province 
of Ontario during the early winter of 
1919, it has to date taken over nearly 
that entire province. While barriers 
often prevent an animal from gaining 
a foot-hold—not the coyote. There are 
few barriers that will stop it. Thus, 
one readily visualizes the coyote, when 
once well-established, can spread like 
the Russian Thistle. 


Here is an animal that produces a 
litter of young that averages seven, 
with specific instances on record of 
individual litters as large as 15, 17, 
and 19. An example of the fecundity 
of coyotes was found in the San Luis 
Valley of southern Colorado, where 
17 coyote whelps were taken from a 
single den together with the female 
mother. Examination of the uterine 
scars of this female showed clearly 
that all 17 belonged to the same lit- 
ter. A second litter of 17 was taken 


from a coyote den in northwestern 
Colorado. On lambing grounds in 
one township, 6 miles south of Wol- 
cott, Carbon County, Wyoming, 44 
coyote pups and one adult were 
taken from five dens containing 6, 7, 
8, 9, and 14 respectively. Here it 
might be noted that the dens of coy- 
otes are not unlike those used by 
foxes, and the majority of the young 
are generally born between the 
middle of February and June first. 

In addition, it has the ability to 
perpetuate itself even in direct con- 
flict with man—by whom much of its 
habitat has been greatly modified— 
and the tenacity with which it can do 
this makes it our outstanding North 
American predatory mammal. It also 
seemingly possesses an anatomy that 
can withstand much in the way of 
shock and pain, as shown by its ten- 
dency to overcome severe physical 
disability to the point of complete 
recovery. 

Coyotes have been trapped that had 
all four feet missing, the result of 
trapping injuries previously received. 
The stubbed feet in such instances 
were found to be all healed, nor did 
the animal appear to be greatly 
handicapped in moving around in its 
habitat. Often, too, but one foot or 
two feet will be found missing, be- 
coming in these instances what the 
coyote trapper calls “peg-legs.” In 
cases of this kind under observation, 
the coyote that is minus from one to 
four feet, or maintains broken elbows, 
the result of a rifle bullet, or is 
otherwise badly shot up, invariably 
turns out to be a worse depredator 
on domestic stock than the coyote 
which is in normal condition. This is 
the case, probably, because of the 
greater ease with which domestic 
stock can be killed by the coyote 
when laboring under such physical 
handicaps than is the case when it 
attempts to capture and kill wild 
prey such as deer and their young, 
rabbits, rodents, or other natural 
foods. Seemingly, as judged from field 
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Photo by Rex Gary 


COYOTE PUPS may be as cute as the proverbial “tick’s ear” but may not be a desirable 
addition to local fauna in many areas. Average litter numbers seven pups but cases of 


19 young born to one female have been found. 


experiences, very few, if any, of the 
smaller carnivores, such as the fox 
and badger, ever recover from trap 
injuries after escape. Seldom are any 
of these again captured that are 
minus one or more feet, or otherwise 
show previous injury. The supposi- 
tion is that such injuries which are 
so remarkably withstood by the coy- 
ote, and often its cousin, the gray 
wolf, soon cause the death of the 
smaller carnivores following their 
escape. 

It may be that the possession of 
such recuperative powers as shown by 
the coyote does account for its re- 
markable ability to extend its range; 
to hold its own as to numbers, geo- 
graphically speaking; and to obtain a 
livelihood on mountain, in the valley, 
or in a desert habitat in spite of 
every human hand being turned 
against it. 

Unknown in Alaska prior to the 
famous gold rush of 1898, latest wild- 
animal estimate figures in that terri- 
tory show it ranging in numbers 
throughout the greater portion of 
Alaska. We find therefore, at the 


present time, a remarkable range for 
the coyote extending from near Point 
Barrow, Alaska, in the frozen North 
to tropical Costa Rica in Central 
America—a North and South range 
of approximately 7,200 miles. Coupled 
with the foregoing is its outstanding 
trait in the way of food habits by 
subsisting on a large variety of items, 
made up partially of carrion, insects, 
birds, domestic stock, rodents, rep- 
tiles, and at times full-grown deer 
and their young, as well as both wild 
and domestic fruits. 

Since 1927 records show that the 
animal has been taken in the eastern 
United States from southern Michi- 
gan, New York, Maine, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
also from the following southern 
states: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 

Some of these coyotes have no 
doubt come as young by the hand of 
man, who brought them from the 
West where they had been purchased 
as pets, and, after reaching the homes 
of their various owners, they finally 
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escaped from confinement to the wild. 
In one southern state they were in- 
advertently planted as foxes by sports- 
men believing them to be the young 
of foxes (they are somewhat similar 
in looks when in puppy-hood) as a 
replenishment to the dwindling fox 
population for running to the hounds, 
a sport held in high popularity in 
some of our states. 

There has occurred as a result of 
some of these introductions, the 
cross-breeding of the coyote with 
some kinds of domestic dogs, for the 
coyote readily mates with man’s best 
friend. Thus the offspring of such a 
cross has brought a new word into 
the jargon of the outdoorsman, name- 
ly “coy-dog!’” Reports coming to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service indicate 
this cross has established a foothold 
in certain areas of northern New 
York. 
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Often such a hybrid turns out to 
be, on maturity, a terrific depredator, 
hard to trap, elusive as a puma, and 
as tenacious as some of our worst 
garden weeds. 

Such a cross, when obtained very 
young, has occasionally been known 
to become a good trailer of coyotes 
and bobcats. This was the case of a 
female hybrid of a coyote-fox hound 
cross owned by the late R. E. Bate- 
man of Billings, Montana, long in the 
employ of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The young of full-blooded coyotes, 
and those of hybrids, generally make 
but one-person pets, resenting intru- 
sions from other than the one raising 
them. There have been exceptions to 
this characteristic however. In the 


case of a hybrid resulting from a 
cross between a female coyote and a 
English bull-dog 


white that was 


BEST REMEMBERED of all coyote characteristics is the famous set of calls it makes. 
Some people call the animal the “Prairie Tenor”; its howl is a traditional part of the West. 


Fish & Wildlife Service Photo by E. R. Kalmbach 
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bottle-fed at San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, though it was easily fright- 
ened, it readily made friends. It was 
very active and alert. It could bark 
like a dog, but it seldom did so. 

Often the question arises are 
coyote hybrids fertile? They are, as 
in the case of the dog-wolf hybrids. 
Both hybrid coyotes and wolves have 
been bred successfully with domestic 
dogs through four generations. 

Of interest regarding this condition 
coming from New York's Adiron- 
dack’s region is that recorded in the 
Journal of Heredity for March-April, 
1952, page 73—to wit: “To students 
of evolution, the emergence of this 
new type in a region that has hereto- 
fore been definitely outside the range 
of the parent species has elements of 
considerable interest. Will time and 
the selective forces acting on dog and 
coyote genomes evolve a new species 
peculiarly adapted to the wild moun- 
tain areas of the Northeastern States? 
Geneticists will watch for further 
news of the coy-dog with considerable 
interest.” 

Now, you may feel from all of the 
foregoing, that the coyote is portrayed 
as the Master Criminal amongst our 
North American carnivores. However, 
if such an opinion is gained, it is in 





part an injustice to this creature, for 
the animal has its place in the scheme 
of Nature. It does destroy many in. 
jurious rodents, its favorite food, but 
it is far from a controlling influence 
in keeping in check over-abundant 
rodent populations. Like the buzzard, 
it is a good scavenger on the range, 
Also, it furnishes certain fur require. 
ments whenever Dame Fashion swings 
to long and coarse haired furs for use 
as trim on milady’s garments. 

It is strictly, as stated, a western 
animal. Where it has gotten out of 
hand and made its appearance in the 
eastern states since 1927, it has been 
found in localities that were never 
any part of its natural range. Wher- 
ever it is known to have put in an 
appearance in any of our eastern 
states that contain suitable habitat 
for it, it should be kept out by ex- 
treme diligence on the part of all 
concerned. No one knows the head- 
aches attendant with coyote depreda- 
tions than do the conservationists and 
stock interests of the West. 

It should be held to its God-given 
habitat, and here controlled in num- 
bers where man’s interest so requires, 
whether in protection of wild life, 
domestic flocks of poultry, livestock, 
or the public health. 


ihien thie es 


By Harvey R. Frantz 


N December, 1953, a northern 

coyote (Canis latrans thamnos) was 
shot and killed as it loped over 
Pequest mountain near Buttzville, 
New Jersey. Buttzville is only a few 
miles inland from Belvidere on the 
Delaware River which is approxi- 
mately half way between Easton and 
Stroudsburg. 

After the animal was carried down 
to the village and displayed it became 
a center of controversy, being called 





everything from a timber wolf to a 
police dog. However Professor Albert 
E. Conway of Lafayette College and 
Jules Marron of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development identified it as a 
northern coyote, sometimes called a 
brush wolf. 

Not only were the local sportsmen 
interested in what the animal was but 
the Warren County Board of Free- 
holders (in Pennsylvania they would 





















































GARDEN STATE SPECIMEN of coyote, or “brush wolf,” was shot near Buttzville, New 





Jersey in 1953. It is being examined here by Professor Albert E. Conway, right, of Lafayette 


College and Luke Caldwell, of Buttzville. 


be known as county commissioners) 
were also interested. A 125 year old 
resolution still on their books calls 
for a payment of $4 for a young wolf 
and $8 for an old wolf. In that the 
coyote killed is also called a brush 
wolf the Freeholders were not sure 
about the bounty so to be on the safe 
side they budgeted $8.23 in their con- 
tingent fund to cover it. 


While the reported appearances of 
coyotes in New Jersey have been far 
and few between, Mr. Marron said he 
had only encountered four in the 
past eight years. New York has been 


cognizant of them since the middle 
thirties. They seem to favor the Adi- 
rondacks which is evidenced by the 
seven northern counties that are cur- 
rently paying bounties on them rang- 
ing from $25 to $75. Marginal or 
abandoned farm land, semi-open 
country such as old burns, and ever- 
green forests and plantations seem to 
be their favorite habitat. 


In the more remote sections of the 
Adirondacks the coyote has remained 
pure but on the fringes of habitation 
the coyote is known to mate with 
dogs resulting in a cross breed called 
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coydogs. These offspring retain the 
more dominant physical characteris- 
tics of the coyote along with the heav- 
ier weight of the dog. Because of 
their same general appearance and 
similar tracks it is almost impossible 
to say whether the animal seen skulk- 
ing through the woods was a coyote, 
coydog, or just another homeless dog. 


Coyotes have about the same diet 
as the red fox but naturally on a 
larger scale. They are especially fond 
of carrion. No doubt they occasion- 
ally attack and kill deer but the un- 
recovered deer killed during hunting 
season along with those that die from 
natural causes should provide con- 
siderable amount of carrion for them. 
Michigan is a good example of the 
coyote influence on the deer herd. 
From 1936-46 bounties were payed on 
more than 23,000 coyotes without 
checking their increase yet at the 
same time the deer herd was at an 
all time high. 


The coyote, a western mammal, is 
also generally common in northern 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
western Illinois along the Mississippi 
River, northern Indiana, southern 
and eastern Ontario and in extreme 
southern Quebec. In 1934 govern- 
ment trappers were engaged in Ten- 
nessee to combat their increase in 
that state. They were reported near 
Oldtown, Maine, in 1943. On the 
other hand Ohio reports only four 
being killed within the past 6 years. 
Two of these were killed in the north- 
western agricultural portion of the 
state while the other two were killed 
in the forested southeastern portion 
of the state. 


There has been no report of coyotes 
in Delaware but then that’s under- 
standable considering Delaware's 

ninsular location. A coyote would 
at to be part muskrat to reach 
there unless he came by the heavily 
populated land route. Of course this 
is not impossible as the one shot in 
New Jersey was only a little over 60 
miles from the heart of New York 





City. Neighboring Maryland did re. 
port a “wolf” shot outside of Balti- 
more but on closer inspection, it 
turned out to be a police dog. 

The northeastern coyote has the 
same general appearances as the s0- 
called brush wolves of Arizona and 
the timber coyote of Wyoming. In 
some cases he has increased his aver- 
age weight from 28-32 pounds to as 
much as 50 pounds for some adult 
individuals. They are similiar to a 
small police dog but with longer fur 
and a shorter, bushier tail. In color 
they are a grayish tawny with the 
darkest hairs extending down the 
back from the shoulders to the tip of 
the tail. Their cheeks, throat and 
chest, and belly are white. In the field 
the coyote could be mistaken for a 
timber wolf. However there has not 
been one authenticated report or rec- 
ord of a wolf in the eastern states for 
over a half century. 


It’s quite common to hear the 
coyote’s yapping bark in the west but 
his eastern cousins’ bark is seldom 
heard, probably because he wants to 
keep himself inconspicuous as possible 
on his new range. They have a wide 
area of activity and are known as 
drifters in the animal world. This 
might account for their being found 
in New Jersey and Ohio. Incidently 
this habit of continually being on 
the move makes their trapping very 
interesting and, at times, very frus 
trating as well. 


The coyote probably arrived in the 


Middle Atlantic states by various 


ways and methods. Undoubtedly some 
arrived as pets of service men and 
tourists and were eventually released 
or escaped. Others, befitting their 
wandering nature, came overland in 
easy stages from the north through 
Canada or south of the Great Lakes 
into New York state. It is said coyote 
pups have been shipped to some 
southeastern states as young red foxes, 
to which they have a striking re- 
semblance, and released by the fox 
hunters. 
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Water-wings Wanted 


CARBON COUNTY-In the early 
part of the month of April, a duck 
nest was observed containing a good 
supply of eggs. But, oddly enough, in 
among all these duck eggs were two 
pheasant eggs. On more than one 
occasion a female ringneck pheasant 
was seen to leave the nest. Mr. 
Clifford Schaffer of Weissport, took 
colored pictures of both the mallard 
hen sl ringneck pheasant sitting 
side by side on the nest at one and 
the same time. Since that time, the 
pheasant has not returned to the nest 
since there was quite a bit of excite- 
ment around Weissport due to this 
odd happening and far too many per- 
sons viewed the proceedings. There 
was a grand total of 34 eggs laid, plus 
two pheasant eggs in the one nest; it 
no doubt was the work of two mal- 
lards since two such birds were seen 
together constantly in company of a 
mallard drake. There might be a bit 
of confusion if the two pheasant eggs 
hatch along with the others, especially 
if the ringneck chicks are expected to 
swim.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam E. Fulmer, Lehighton. 








No Way to Die 


GREENE COUNTY-—During the 
month of April, I received a call from 
U. S. Steel Corporation plant guards 
at Robena Slope, near Greensboro, to 
remove a deer. On arrival, I saw the 
most sickening sight any game lover 
would want to see. Roving dogs had 
chased a deer across a sludge pond, 
only to get trapped in the mucky 
center of the pond. I could see by the 
surroundings that the deer tried des- 
perately to paw its way onto the dried 
pet of the sludge. The deer, ex- 

austed, drowned in the muck. Dog 
tracks were seen at the edges of the 
dried sludge.—District Game _ Pro- 
tector Alex J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Barking Up the Wrong Tree? 


INDIANA COUNTY—On a recent 
check of planted areas on Farm Game 
Project No. 38, accompanied by Farm 
Game Leader Bowman, we found the 
multiflora rose plantings on _ the 
Travis and Hyskell farms on Project 
No. 38 to have been very extensively 
“barked.” Blackberry found in quan- 
tity on the same area was not touched 
by the rabbits.—District Game Pro- 
tector A. J: Zaycosky, Indiana. 


Game Lands Guard 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—A Canadian 
Wild Goose on State Game Lands 
No. 57, has made his home on one of 
the ponds and is there to greet every- 
one coming in to fish or to just look 
around. He comes up honking and 
makes a very close inspection but had 
not refused to let anyone enter the 
Game Lands as yet—District Game 
Protector John C. Behel, Wilkes- 
Barre. 
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Cottontail Counter-Attack 


FAYETTE COUNTY — Deputy 
Game Protectors Tabol and Onesko 
were riding in their car down one of 
the back roads on April 29, when 
they noted a cottontail rabbit chas- 
ing three crows. The big birds were 
just flying out of reath of the rabbit 
as it rushed them. The deputies did 
not get too close to the spot, but did 
manage to fire at the crows, scaring 
them off. No doubt the rabbit was 
defending its nest of babies.—District 
Game Protector Clifford Ruth, Hibbs. 


How Dry I Am 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—On the 29th of April, I surprised a 
black duck hen with a brood of ten 
ducklings. She was on a dirt road 
about two miles northeast of Snyder- 
town. She was not near any decent 
sized body of water. The only water 
close was a tiny hill stream. There is 
a swamp about two or three miles 
from there and the only thing I can 
figure is that she went back that far 
to build her nest. She would have 
quite a journey to herd those young 
ones to that swamp on foot.—District 
Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


Dogs Almost Get Deer Down 

FOREST COUNTY-—Last April | 
received a telephone call from Mr, 
Morgan, who works for the Forest 
Service, that two dogs had a deer in 
Millstone Creek. He stated that one 
dog was right on the deer’s back bit- 
ing it while the other dog was swim- 
ming out to the deer. He chased the 
dogs off but said they only went a 
short distance. Morgan felt sure they 
would be back. With Deputies Regina 
and Cassatt I went out to the scene 
and found both dogs back in action. 
I quickly ended this fracas. Neither 
dogs wore collars and they looked like 
they were living right out in the wild, 
—District Game Protector George W. 
Miller, Marienville. 


Watch Out for Those Wild Ones 

FULTON COUNTY—During the 
early part of April, I was called upon 
to drive away three wild tom turkeys 
from a domestic flock. I was surprised 
to note the effectiveness with which 
they had cleaned up the three tame 
toms, and wooed away their harem 
of hens. It was necessary for me to 
enlist the assistance of Officer Trout- 
man and three members of the Food 
and Cover Corps to drive the invaders 
back to their range. On several occa- 
sions they either outflanked us or flew 
back over us to rejoin the hens.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Carl Jarrett, 
McConnellsburg. 
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Spotlight on Crime 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y-— 
There are all types of Game Law 
violations and many degrees of seri- 
ousness, but one of the very worst is 
the shooting of deer at night with 
the aid of a spotlight. During the 
latter part of April, one of the more 
disgusting examples came to light 
when a friendly farmer reported 
sighting a deer carcass from the road. 
Investigation revealed a doe deer was 
shot through the head from an auto- 
mobile on the road, dragged into the 
underbrush and hind quarters re- 
moved. The doe was carrying fully 
developed twin fawns which had 
tumbled out and lay fully exposed 
upon the ground.—District Game Pro- 
tector Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Duck Program Produces 

YORK COUNTY-—The duck stock- 
ing program has proven quite success- 
ful in this district. No ducks were 
known to nest at the Hanover Water 
Company Dam until after this Com- 
mission had stocked the area. Last 
April a mallard hen was seen on the 
dam with 15 young, and _ several 
others were nesting.—District Game 
Protector Earl E. Geesaman, York. 


What’s New With Woodpeckers 


ERIE COUNTY—Having served as 
a conservation officer in Crawford and 
Erie counties for the past 13 years, I 
was of the opinion that I had dealt 
with about all types of wildlife dam- 
age complaints, including bear, that 
could happen in this area. Last April, 
however, Laurence Wade of Corry 
came up with an entirely new one. 
Pileated woodpeckers were destroying 
the sheeting on one side of his barn. 
There were plenty of chips on the 
ground and many of the boards were 
badly damaged on the south side of 
the barn. We figured the sun warmed 
this side, activating flies and other in- 
sects. The big woodpeckers chiseled 
the boards away to get at the buzzing 
insects.—District Game _ Protector 
Elmer Simpson, Union City. 





Turnpike Jay-walker Tempts Fate 

BERKS COUNTY—While assisting 
Food and Cover crew to erect a sign 
along the Turnpike on Game Lands 
No. 52, we had to use the Turnpike 
and parked our truck along the berm 
of the road. We worked in the area 
three days and sat in the truck to eat 
our lunch. Each of the three days, 
and at approximately the same time 
and place, we saw a hen pheasant 
cross the Turnpike from south to 
north. On two occasions she flew very 
low across the road. The third day 
she walked across, barely escaping 
being hit by a speeding car. I hesitate 
when I find it necessary to cross this 
road, but the pheasant seemed to 
have no fear of the traffic.—District 
Game Protector Joseph A. Leien- 
decker, Reading. 


Beaver Braves Barks 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-— On 
April 23, Deputy Game Protector 
Joseph Slovick received a call at his 
home that some dogs were attacking 
a beaver at the Frackville Boro dump. 
A friend of Deputy Slovick’s arrived 
on the scene and they managed to 
chase the dogs away and with some 
help placed the beaver in a large 
barrel in which it was transported to 
a beaver dam. The place where the 
beaver was attacked by the dogs was 
a long way from any water.—District 
Game Protector Billy A. Drasher, 
Tamaqua. 
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Flight Expert Is Grounded 

SOMERSET COUNTY—On April 
20, a man brought a bird in to me 
that he had picked up on the road 
near Somerset and which he thought 
was crippled. The bird was a loon 
and we put it on a pond where it 
immediately took off. This man was 
not aware that the loon could not 
take off when on the ground.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector E. W. Cox, 
Somerset. 


Cooperative Nesting Plan 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
While on foot patrol April 21, along 
a ridge above the Loyalhanna Flood 
Control Dam, I found a grouse nest 
containing 14 grouse eggs and four 
ringneck eggs. I noticed that one 
grouse egg was cracked. When I 
checked it again on April 23, the 
grouse had removed the cracked egg; 
it was lying about a dozen feet from 
the nest. I never saw the ringneck 
hen on or near the nest. I don’t know 
whether the two birds had made a 
deal of some kind about taking turns 
sitting on the eggs, but this is the 
first time I ever saw grouse and ring- 
neck eggs in the same nest. The nest 
was in the big woods quite some dis- 
tance from any fields or openings. I 
was anxious to see if the eggs of both 
birds hatched, but was doomed to 
disappointment when I checked the 


nest on April 29; it had been com. 
pletely destroyed by a skunk.—District 
Game Protector D. W. Heacox, Irwin, 


Small Swamp—Big Ducks 

LANCASTER COUNTY — Along 
one of the busiest roads in the dis- 
trict, Route 222, I have a small swale 
that always produces some ducks. It 
is about fifty feet from the road where 
cars go whizzing by day and night. 
The swale is only about 100 feet long 
and 20 feet wide. Generally, there are 
only mallards nesting along it, but 
this year a pair of Gadwalls are using 
it too.—District Game Protector John 
P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


Late-comer Outlasts Winter 
LACKAWANNA COUNTY—Mr. 
McClintock of Bear Lake has a num- 
ber of deer which visit his lawn for 
handouts of apples and corn and they 
have become quite tame. About the 
middle of April, he told me about a 
fawn which had been born in October 
and which was still carrying its spots. 
The fawn was not present at the 
time. However, several days later 
when I had occasion to contact Mr. 
McClintock, sure enough, the fawn 
appeared on the lawn with several 
other deer. There was no mistake 
about it, the fawn was still spotted 
and quite small.—District Game Pro- 

tector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 
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A Sportsman's Guide To... 


Washington County 
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Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 








Land Area 


Washington County covers 550,464 
acres of which 129,506 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
3,494 acres, including 2,975.6 acres of 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 

The county lies in the southwestern 
part of Pennsylvania, west of the 
Monongahela River, and extends to 
the West Virginia state line. The 
land surface is hilly; some parts are 
decidedly rugged and broken by 
ravines. Several streams drain east- 
ward to the Monongahela and north 
and west to the Ohio. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia lines. The National 
Pike (U. S. 40), the William Flinn 
Highway (U. S. 19) and other im- 
portant routes traverse the county, 
which has 993 miles of improved 
State highways. 


District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector R. E. 
Doerzbacher, Box 56 (14914 Spring- 
field Avenue) Washington (Phone: 
6735) is assigned to the following 
townships: Hanover, Robinson, 
Smith, Jefferson, Cross Creek, Mount 


Pleasant, Cecil, Chartiers, Peters, 
North Strabane, South Strabane, Not- 
tingham, Union, Hopewell, Inde- 
pendence. 

District Game Protector George T. 
Church, Box 123 (R #6), Washing- 
ton, (Phone: 1120-J) is assigned to 
the following townships: Donegal, 
Blaine, Buffalo, Canton, North 
Franklin, South Franklin, Amwell, 
Morris, East Finley, West Finley, 
North Bethlehem, West Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, Somerset, Fallowfield, 
Carro, Allen, West Pike Run and 
East Pike Run. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Budd R. Brooks, Box 
389, Washington (Phone: 2071-J) is 
assigned to Washington County by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 

Washington County has excellent 
soil and was recognized in early days 
as a prosperous agricultural county. 
Its proximity to Pittsburgh, however, 
coupled with valuable deposits of 
bituminous coal, natural gas, petro- 
leum, sand and clay has tended to 
make mining and manufacturing 
more significant than agriculture in 
recent years. The county does rank 
second in the value of sheep while 
crops of chief importance are hay, 
corn, oats, wheat and peaches. 
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Industry 

Washington, the county seat, pro- 
duces many kinds of glassware—dec- 
orative glass, glass jars and containers, 
glass wire, and tableware. Donora is 
one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turing centers of steel wire; Canons- 
burg produces pottery, china, tin and 
terne plate, and tinware. Charleroi is 
noted for its glass products. 


History 

Washington County has a most in- 
teresting historical background. Its 
territory was included in that part of 
Pennsylvania under controversy with 
Virginia from 1752 to 1783. It was 
the storm center of the Whiskey Re- 
bellion. It was the first county to be 
formed after the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the only one during 
the Revolutionary War. Quite fit- 
tingly, the county was named for the 
most popular and outstanding mili- 
tary man of the time, George Wash- 
ington. It is recorded that the na- 
tion’s first president purchased, in 
1775, 2,813 acres of land in what was 
later Mount Pleasant Township, 
Washington County. 

Prior to the Revolution, settlers in 
western Pennsylvania were continu- 
ally alert for Indian raids. In 1774 
the Mingo chief, James Logan, in- 
censed at the murder of his brother 
and sister by irresponsible white men, 
attacked the settlers in this territory. 
The pioneer families fled eastward 
over the Monongahela River, a thou- 
sand individuals crossing the river in 
one day at three ferries not a mile 
apart. 

The home of David Bradford in 
Washington became the meeting place 
for the leaders of the Whiskey Re- 
bellion in that vicinity. In 1791 all 
freight had to be transported to the 
eastern markets by pack horse. The 


settlers in Western Pennsylvania 
found it much easier to transport 
whiskey than the grain itself. When 
the new Federal Government imposed 
an excise tax of four pence per gal- 
lon on whiskey, the settlers in Wash- 
ington, Fayette and other counties re- 
fused to pay this tax. Arrival of Fed- 
eral troops to inforce tax collection 
quieted the rebellious farmers. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or © 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commission, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) in- 
clude: 


Trout: Aunt Clara Fork, Florence, 
Rt. 22, 4 miles. 


Bass: Buffalo Creek, Avella, Rt. 28, 
10 miles; Little Chartiers Creek, Don- 
aldson, Rt. 19, 6 miles; Little Char- 
tiers Creek Dam, Donaldson, 80 
acres; Ten Mile Creek, Washington, 
Rt. 18, 22 miles; and Wheeling 
Creek, Enslow Fork, Burnsville, Rt. 
21, 7 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


This county is primarily a small 
game hunting area for such species 
as rabbits, squirrels, pheasants, bob- 
white quail, and raccoon. One tract 
of State Game Lands, Number 117 
located near Florence and covering 
2,975.6 acres, is open to public hunt- 
ing. There are four Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects in the county, also 
open to public hunting, as follow: 
Number 5, near Charleroi and Gar- 
wood, covering 3,571 acres; Number 
140, near Bentleyville and Monessen, 
covering 4,012 acres; Number 168, 
near Atlasburg and Burgettstown, 
totalling 5,303 acres; and Number 
190 near Finleyville and Crookham, 
covering 1,640 acres. 





Hunting by Compass 


By Tom Forbes 


Photo by Don Shiner 


It was nine o’clock. There was no sun nor hint of sun, though 


there was not a cloud in the sky. It was a clear day, and yet there 
seemed an intangible pall over the face of things, a subtle gloom 
that made the day dark, and that was due to the absence of the sun. 


TOPOGRAPHIC map and a 

pocket compass can be compared 
to buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 
In order to obtain the greatest benefit 
from either one, they should be used 
to complement each other. In _ the 
Leather Stocking Tales, Cooper's 
scouts are represented as telling direc- 
tions, when the sun was obscured, by 
observing on which side of a tree of 
the forest the moss and bark grew 
thickest. As a youngster playing at 
scouting, I made many attempts to 
put this little gem of scout lore into 
practice without any success, and have 
long since learned to depend on the 
magnetic compass for direction. The 
sun is a dependable guide, but there 
is no assurance that it will be visible 
when the need to determine a proper 
course is an immediate necessity. 


Jack Lonpon. 


To make use of the magnetic com- 
pass, it is essential to understand the 
principal on which it works and the 
degree of accuracy that can be ob- 
tained in determining a true bearing 
by its use. The lines of force of the 
earth’s magnetic field are employed 
to direct a needle mounted on a 
pivot, so that it moves freely in a 
horizontal plane only; therefore the 
horizontal component of the earth’s 
force alone directs it. The direction 
assumed by the needle is not gener- 
ally toward the geographic North but 
(refer to Figure 34 A) diverges toward 
the East or West of it. This failure 
of the needle to point to the true 
North is called the ‘magnetic declina- 
tion” of the needle. Apart from local 
disturbances (such as those due to 
iron in the soil or in mines, trap rock, 
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articles made of iron or steel and 
carried on or about the person, steel 
in structures, etc.,“ which cause the 
needle to be deflected from the mag- 
netic meridian by a horizontal angle 
called the “deviation” of the com- 
pass), the declination varies from 
place to place at a given time, and 
from time to time at a given place. 
In the United States, however, there 
is an “agonic line” or line of no 
declination marked on the chart as 0 
degrees, entering the country at pres- 


7 


magnetic NORTH 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
FIGURE FD 


MAGNET/C DECL/NATION 





ent in the State of Michigan and 
leaving it in South Carolina. Along 
this line, the needle points approxi- 
mately true North and South. At 
points not on or near the agonic line, 
the north end of the needle tends 
toward the line. In other words, at 
points east of the agonic line the 
declination is west, and vice versa. 
This declination increases with the 
distance of the point from the agonic 
line, reaching at present 23 degrees 
west in Maine and 24 degrees east in 
the State of Washington. 

Our first problem is to determine 
the magnetic declination in the local- 
ity in which the compass is to be 
used. On each quadrangle sheet of 
the United States Geological Survey 
topographic maps the magnetic dec- 
lination or magnetic North, corres- 
ponding to the year of the survey for 
the area, is depicted on the lower 
margin of the sheet, Figure 35. If we 
were hunting in northcentral Penn- 
sylvania and desired to determine 
true North by the compass, we would 
revolve the compass slowly in a clock- 
wise direction until the needle read 
7 degrees west— (N 7°W). The North- 
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South line of the compass card would 
then point true North and South. 
The standard compass card is 
divided into 32 points, and each of 
the four quarters or quadrants is 
divided also into 90 degrees. A satis- 
factory pocket compass is about the 
size of a pocket watch and should be 
enclosed in a case to protect the 
crystal. A mechanical means to hold 
the needle off the pivot, when the 
compass is not in use, is highly de- 
sirable. This prevents excessive wear 
of the pivot. A number of these de- 
vices operate automatically when the 
metal case is closed. The eight card- 
inal points of the compass—N, NE, 
E, SE, 8S, SW, W, and NW-are all 
that are necessary for the pocket 
variety of compass. The outer circle 
subdivided into four quadrants, each 
of which is subdivided into ninety 
degrees, completes the pocket compass 


card. Compass directions are expressed 
either as “bearings” or “azimuths,” 
or by naming one of the cardinal 
points of the compass. Bearings are 
measured in each quadrant of the 
compass from 0° to 90°. Azimuths are 
measured in a clock-wise direction 
from 0° (North point, generally em- 
bellished with a “FLEUR DE LIS”) 
to 360°. Typical directions are shown 
in Figure 36, measured both by bear- 
ing and azimuth. 

Figure 36 is diagramatic only. The 
heavy black line does not represent 
the position of the needle in a fixed 
card compass; as the title specifically 
states, the heavy black lines in the 
figure indicate a direction. The 
needle always points to the magnetic 
North. You can picture it remaining 
stationary and the compass box re- 
volving beneath the needle as you 
change direction. We have reached 
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the critical hurdle which we must suc- 
cessfully surmount if we are to learn 
to read and use a fixed card compass. 


Suppose our destination is N 40° W 
of our present location. How will the 
compass card appear to us so that we 
can travel in the required direction 
and reach our destination? The re- 
quired compass setting is shown in 
Figure 37. No! the drawing and title 
in Figure 37 are not incorrect. Re- 
member—the needle can never point 
in any direction but magnetic North. 
There is therefore only one compass 
point where the needle and the com- 
pass point coincide and that is when 


your travel direction is due magnetic 
North. 


The question immediately arises: 
How is the direction of travel ascer- 
tained by use of the magnetic com- 
pass? There are two common methods 
which may be employed. The first is 
probably the simpler method. Hold 
the compass in the hand and revolve 
the box slowly until the north point 
on the card is directly under the 
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north end of the needle. In the 
Northern Hemisphere, the north end 
of the needle dips toward the earth— 
and to bring the needle to a hori- 
zontal position on its pivot, a bit of 
fine wire is wrapped around the 
southern end of the needle. Thus the 
north end of the needle is readily 
identified. The needle will now be in 
the position indicated by the letters 
N and S of the compass card in 
Figure 36 (a). Now project an imag- 
inary directional line of sight from 
the center of the compass needle 
through the 40° mark located on the 
arc of the compass card between the 
north point and the letter W. This 
sight is represented by the heavy 
black line in the drawing and it is 
pointing out from the center of the 
compass on the magnetic bearing 
N 40° W. However our destination 
is N 40° W of the geographic or true 
north and we must compensate for 
the declination of the needle in our 
portion of the United States. Suppose 
we use the declination in northcentral 
Pennsylvania, which is 7°, and for 
reasons previously explained we know 
that the compass needle is pointing 
7° west of true North. Therefore we 
rotate the compass clockwise until 
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the north point of the compass card 
is 7° to the observer's right or East 
of the north end of the compass 
needle (Figure 39). The N-S line of 
the compass card is now pointing to 
the true or geographical North. Now bat 
if we sight along our imaginary direc- * | 
tional line from the center of the 
compass needle through the 40° mark : | 
located in the N W quadrant, the line ire ‘ oa 
of sight is a true geographical bearing UY 2 Scan, \\ | 
N. 40° W. Sight along this imaginary lafw ee 
line to some distant point; walk to | \\ } | 
the point, and repeat the process | ke | 
until you arrive at your destination. ; 








° 


The second method: North on your 
topographic map is at the top of the 
sheet, and as you look at the map; 
East is to your own right and West 
your own left; while South is at the | 
bottom of the sheet. Locate true | 
North with your compass and lay the | 
map flat with the top pointing toward 
the North. (Geographic or true 
North). This is called “orienting” a 
map (Figure 38). Your present loca- 
tion is designated on the map by 
point marked (a) and you wish to 
travel to point marked (b). Draw a_ | “Tltw iar Doe 
straight line through these two points | 
on the map with a soft pencil, and 
lay your compass on the map so that 
the center of the needle is directly 
over point (a), which marks your 
present position, and the north point 
of the compass card is 7° east of the x 
north end of the needle (Figure 39). se wt 
Now, since you wish to travel toward Satan 
point (b), which is, by inspection, /* Po AN 
North and West of your present i aaa | 
position on the map; rotate the com- \ \ | 
pass box counter clockwise through ___,,,. oe | 
40° (degrees) of arc until the north =| Sui 705% NX 
and south points of the compass card | \ 
coincide with the line (a-b), Figure | \ 

40, which you drew on the map to _ | 
represent the course you must follow | 
to reach your destination. Read the | t 
figure at the north point of the com- 
pass needle, which in this case is_ | 
33°. Ignore the fact that the north | 
end of the needle is in the northeast = L 
compass quadrant, as you have al- Hoge 
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ready determined by inspection of 
the map that the line (a-b) is point- 
ing in a northwest direction. There- 
fore your correct compass reading for 
the course is 40° minus 7°, which 
is N 33° W, which in turn, is exactly 
the same reading shown in Figure 37. 


Time and distance are the two 
factors that must be given considera- 
tion in planning any hunt. How long 
does it take you to travel a mile over 
typical terrain in your hunting terri- 
tory, under conditions governed by 
a hunt? You will need to know; be- 
fore you can lay out a projected hunt 
on a topographic map. By inspection 
select two points on a topographic 
map which you have scaled and 
found to be one airline mile apart. 
Walk from point to point in the 
manner in which you usually con- 
duct a hunt and record the time 
interval necessary to cover the dis- 
tance between the two points. If your 
hunting territory is mountainous, re- 
cord the time necessary to hunt from 
a valley to the crest of the adjoining 
ridge. Make several of these jaunts 
and you will have obtained fairly 
accurate data on which to plan a 
hunt. For example, let us suppose 
that you have settled on a figure of 
a mile an hour as your forward prog- 
ress during a hunt. A reasonable esti- 
mate would be that during a morn- 
ing’s hunt of four hours duration 
you could expect to cover a map dis- 
tance of four miles. On the usual 
topographic map scale, one inch on 
the map represents one mile on the 
ground approximately. Lay out your 
route on your topographic sheet, be- 
ginning at your cabin, so that the 
total combined length of all the 
courses measures four inches. The last 
course should end at your starting 
point. The course outlined on the 
map represents an air-line distance 
of four miles on the ground. Over 
rough terrain you will of course 
travel farther than the four miles 
scaled on the map, since you will 
have to walk up and down the hills. 


as 


Determine the compass bearing and ~ 
time interval required to travel each © 
leg of the course, and mark the com- 
pass bearing on each leg of the route, 
together with the estimated time of 
arrival at certain check points which 
you have noted on the map and will 
be able to identify on the ground, 
You may project a route on your 
map which carries you into new terri- 
tory; take your time, select definite 
land marks on the course and walk 
to them even if a detour is required 
along the way; check your course 
frequently, and follow the bearing 
given by your compass. Since the 
compass will not register accurately 
if near your gun or axe, or any other 
iron or steel that may be on or near 
your person, and you are in doubt 
about a direction, move a short dis- 
tance and take a check reading. If 
you are convinced that North is in 
some other direction than that indi- 
cated by your compass, I suggest that 
you defer to the compass north. After 
all, you could be wrong and prob- 
ably are. No one will ever know that 
you lost an argument to your com- 
pass, and it will bring you safely 
back to camp. 





Photo by Don Shiner 





From an original painting by Joseph Artone 





Hope or the ioe 


The Story of Susquehanna County's Second Annual Conservation Education Contest. 


jt the second straight year, the 
Susquehanna County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, in cooperation 
with parents, sportsmen, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, and various 
conservation agencies, has brought 
conservation into the realistic think- 
ing of over 1,200 boys and girls in 
Susquehanna’s public schools. An 
awards banquet attended by over 400 
people at Hop Bottom, Pa., the eve- 
ning of April 14 marked the conclu- 
sion of second annual Lynn Rosen- 
krans Memorial Contest sponsored 





and administered by the county 
sportsmen. 
Susquehanna County’s conserva- 


tion contest, named after a former 
Game Commission officer, the late 
Lynn A. Rosenkrans, Conservation 
Education Assistant in the Northeast 
Division Headquarters, is designed to 
create an interest in and a feeling 
of responsibility for natural resources 
by every 7th through Ilth grade 
student in public schools of the 
county and Nicholson, Benton, Green- 
field and Meshoppen. Each 7th, 8th 
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ESTHER CARTER, 
Lake Joint Schoél, 
division 


junior student at Elk 
won first prize in essay 


and 9th grade boy and girl was in- 
vited to repare a conservation 
poster; each 10th and 11th grader to 
write a conservation essay. Suggested 
subjects included: The Road to Con- 
servation, Fires Make Forgotten Acres, 
Conservation—The Backbone of Agri- 
culture, Ribbons on Our Hillsides, 
Health and Soil, What Is Game 
Worth, No Life in a Dry Stream, Give 
Wildlife A Chance, and other allied 
titles. School teachers were advised to 
contact local conservation agencies 
and sportsmen’s clubs for any refer- 
ence material and help needed. 


The posters were judged on attrac- 
tiveness, presentation of the conserva- 
tion theme, originality, neatness, plan- 
ning and regulation size. Essays were 
judged on their content, originality, 
grammar and clarity of expression. 
Judges appointed by the Federation 
were: Mrs. May Mather, of New Mil- 
ford, retired school teacher and art 
enthusiast; Mr. Francis Cope, of 
Dimock, forest conservationist; and 
Mr. Donald T. Dinsmore, Tunkhan- 
nock, Area Conservationist of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The rules com- 


mittee consisted of Mr. Robert A. 
Capron, principal of Rush High 
School and committee chairman; 


Wayne Jesse, Mountain View Joint 
Schools; Raymond Kozlowski, Blue 
Ridge Joint Schools; and Donald 
Smith, Elk Lake Joint School. Mr, 
Warren W. “Barney” Singer, of 
Springville; and Mr. Linus Moore, of 
New Milford, represented the Federa- 
tion in the planning and administra- 
tion of the contest. 

Winning students in both divisions 
of the contest were honored guests 
at the banquet, each being introduced 
by Donald Dinsmore and awarded 
fitting prizes as a highlight of the eve- 
ning’s program. In addition, schools 
represented by the first prize winners 
received trophy cups. Esther A. 
Carter, junior at the Elk Lake Joint 


School, Meshoppen submitted the 
winning essay “Our Hope For the 
Future,” printed here, while Joseph 


Artone, an eighth grade student at 
William Penn School, Forest City, 
was awarded first prize for his out- 
standing poster, “Give Wildlife A 
Chance.” Both received expensive 
wristwatches as top prizes. 

Other contest winners in the essay 


contest were: Sandra Smith, Rush 
High School, second place; Marie 
Grover, Rush High School, third 


place; and Glen Johnson, Nicholson 


b 

4 
student 
City, dis- 





JOSEPH ARTONE, 
at William Penn School, 
plays his winning poster. 


eighth grade 


Forest 
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High School, honorable mention. In 
the poster contest second place was 
awarded Douglas Hall, Springville 
School; third place Richard Murnock, 
Forest City School; honorable men- 
tion Gerald Kelly, Thompson-Star- 
rucca-Ararat Joint School. Second 
place winners received flash cameras 
and third prize nominees won pen 
and pencil sets. 

Clubs comprising the Susquehanna 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, with their location and presi- 
dent: Canawacta Rod and Gun Club, 
Susquehanna, Jack Norris; Commun- 
ity Rod and Gun Club, Lenoxville, 
Ronald Ransom;  Hallstead-Great 
Bend Rod and Gun Club, Jim 
McCreary; Harford Rod and Gun 
Club, William MacConnell; Lake and 
Forest Club, Forest City, Ernest Ka- 
minski; Lymanville Rod and Gun 
Club, Lynn, Warren Singer; Riush- 
Middletown Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Club, John Graham; Silver 
Lake Rod and Gun Club, Albert D. 
Noreika; South Lenox Rod and Gun 
Club, Robert Pratt; Triangle Sports- 
men’s Club, Hop Bottom, Donald 


Brownell, and_ the 
County Sportsmen's 
Linus Moore. 

In the words of contest committee 
chairman, “Susquehanna County is 
making a determined effort to atone 
for its past lack of vision concerning 
conservation. We have been wasteful 
with our soil, our forests, wildlife and 
water power. In recent years many 
projects have been started in our 
county to lessen this waste and to put 
to use the forces of nature as well as 
to restore those resources which have 
been idle or have not been put to 
their greatest use. We think this con- 
test will encourage our boys and girls 
in high school to learn the real mean- 
ing of conservation and will repay us 
with wonderful forests, beautiful 
streams and lakes, and splendid 
farms.” Certainly those who witnessed 
the spirit of cooperation evident 
throughout this county-wide contest 
and the highly successful banquet 
which climaxed it can testify to the 
success of the Federation’s efforts. 
Here was conservation education in 
action. 


Susquehanna 
Association, 





Our Hope for ne Sf ulure 


By Esther A. Carter 


ID it ever occur to you that nearly 

everything we need today for a 
comfortable living comes in some form 
from one or the other of our resources? 
We could not live for three days without 
our most essential resource, water; our 
food comes from the soil; on the grass- 
lands live the animals which produce our 
meat, wool, leather, and so on; from the 
forests comes the lumber for houses, 
furniture, and strangely enough, the 
paper on which I am writing; we use 
minerals to heat our homes, cook our 
food, and run our automobiles; and our 


wildlife plays an important part in the 
balance of nature. 

The lands of our forefathers were 
plentifully supplied with every natural 
resource. A great number of fish lived in 
the streams; the soil was rich and fer- 
tile; great herds of buffalo roamed over 
the beautiful grassland; and the new- 
found land was covered with a rich sup- 
ply of wood from the stately forests. 

When our forefathers started across our 
vast continent, they did not realize how 
fortunate they were to have such an ex- 
tensive supply of natural resources; nor 
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did they realize that the supply might 
sometime in the near future became ex- 
hausted or extinct; consequently they did 
not use these wealths wisely. Soon it be- 
came apparent that each of these re- 
sources was fading away to a certain ex- 
tinction. 

In their fight for existence, our fore- 
fathers burned down much of the east- 
ern forests. Continuing westward, they 
plowed the grasslands for their crops. 
The water supplies were contaminated by 
by the sewage which was disposed of in 
the lakes and streams. Soon the soil be- 
gan to slip away because there were few 
forests or grasslands to hold it from ero- 
sion. Fish died in unclean streams. Dust 
storms blew away top soil. Even extinc- 
tion of some of our birds and animals be- 
gan to become a possibility. 


At last people who followed these pio- 
neers began to realize that the sole means 
of future existence depended upon a plan 
for the conservation of these resources. 
The main thing which aroused them to 
this fact was a realization that unless they 
conserved these resources, they would 
eventually be gone. They also began to 
understand that natural resources depend 


on people; and people, likewise, depend 
on natural resources. 

Lumber companies who didn’t replen- 
ish what they had destroyed, farmers neg- 
lecting their lands, factories which con- 
taminated the water supplies, campers 
who had needlessly started forest fires, 
and the hunter who had killed more 
than his share of game, all were destroy- 
ing our hope for the future years— 
our natural resources. Thus, an effort was 
begun to save our forests. 

This effort toward conservation was 
started by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who appointed “The National Conserva- 
tion Commission.” President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt furthered this move by enact- 
ing his reforestration and erosion control 
plan. And soon this plan broadened to 
include other resources. This conserva- 
tion movement was a result of our lead- 
ers trying to make the best of nature’s 
gifts for the use of all. Since then, con- 
servation, the wise use of our resources, 
has become the greatest factor in saving 
our natural resources. 

Idle fields have been covered with 
trees and grasses to prevent erosion; 
farmers have begun working to apply 
good land-use measures: strip cropping, 
building terraces, and the rotating of 
farm crops are but a few measures which 
have been taken to prevent erosion. The 
forests which have been cleared of their 
products have been replenished with 
seedlings; there has been formed a sys- 
tem of protection against forest fires and 
tree diseases. 

The controlling of grazing and timber 
cutting on Federal and State lands has 
helped the move of conserving our tim- 
bers. 

Cities have begun to protect the water- 
sheds of their reservoirs, and progress has 
been made in correcting the abuses 
which endangered public health because 
of our poor water supply conditions. 
Ponds have been built on farm lands 
and a study of pollution has been con- 
ducted. 

Wildlife has received protection 
through the game preserves and hunt- 
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ing laws which have been established. 
The government has erected numerous 
national wildlife reservations and game 
refuges, and has begun to regulate the 
uses of our priceless heritage in minerals 
which when once exhausted can never 
be replaced. Many commissions and com- 
mittees on the problems concerning con- 
servation have been organized in an 
endeavor to work out plans whereby our 
heritage in resources might be preserved. 
But though the struggle for conserving 
our resources has gotten off to a good 
start, it is not ended. These measures 
must be continued or the resources will 
diminish. 

Saving is not the part-time job of a 
few; it is a never-ending struggle against 
a waste that involves all men. To be effec- 
tive the conservation program must be 
observed by each and every one of us. 

We can help by following our national 
conservation pledge: 

“I give my pledge as an American to 
defend from waste, to work for wise 
use and good management of my coun- 








try’s natural resources—its soils and min- 
erals, its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 

Only through the cooperation of all can 
the resources in our great land of Amer- 
ica be kept in a plentiful state. 





Road Killed Wildlife Figures High 


It is not possible to learn the exact 
number of birds and animals killed 
on Pennsylvania highways in a given 
period. The reason is that even 
though a scrupulous record was kept 
some of the dead roadway victims 
humans prior to being counted. 
Others critically injured would suc- 
ceed in getting off the right-of-way 
and out of sight before dying. 

Anyone who motors over the Com- 
monwealth in all seasons knows the 
annual loss of birds and animals to 
vehicles is tremendous. It remained, 
however, for a highway superintend- 
ent named Harry H. Sutton, of In- 
diana, Pa., to provide figures as ac- 
curate as obtainable on a county 
basis. 

Game Protector Bruce W. Cather- 
man says highway employees under 
Sutton’s supervision reported remov- 
ing these numbers of wild creatures 


from Indiana County roads in 1953: 
cottontail rabbits, 3018; ringneck 
pheasants, 156; woodchucks, 139; 
squirrels, 155; skunks, 124; raccoons, 
36; porcupines, 48. About every 
species of furbearer, game bird and 
predator found in the county was 
listed in smaller number by the high- 
way men in that twelve-month period. 
Deer removed from highways by 
workers tétaled 9, close to one-sixth 
the number picked up by game pro- 
tectors. The total of all wild birds 
and animals removed from thorough- 
fares by Indiana County highway 
workers in 1953 was 3710. 

Such figures cause thoughtful per- 
sons to wonder that Nature, even 
with man’s assistance, can offset the 
inroads of predators, disease, the ele- 
ments, and mechanical predators. 
But she does it sufficiently well to 
supply sportsmen with a _ pretty 
reasonable supply of game and fur an- 
nually. 





























By Ted S. Pettit 


| meng it from one who has itched 
and scratched in all parts of the 
fortheast, Pennsylvania included, 
there seem to be almost as many out- 
door pests waiting to make your life 
miserable, as there are patterns of 
trout flies. 

There are bugs so small you can’t 
see them and snakes so big you don’t 
want to see them—and in between are 
animals of all sizes that bite, chew, 
sting, spray or burrow under your 
skin in so many ways that you some- 
times think of spending all your time 
tying trout flies rather than using 
them. 

On top of that there are poisonous 
plants that seem to reach right out 
and grab you, and leave you itching 
anywhere from an hour to a week. 

Thanks, however, to World War II 
developments in repellents and other 
research projects—plus use of common 
sense and some basic knowledge—you 
don’t have to suffer if you take proper 
precautions. Unless you go out of 





“There was a little chigger 

And he wasn’t any bigger 

Than the point on a very small pin. 
But the blister that he raises 

Itches like blazes 

And that’s where the rub comes in.” 


your way looking for trouble, your 
chances of being bitten by a poison- 
ous snake are not much greater than 
being struck by lightning. 


Chiggers 


Chiggers, red bugs, mites—whatever 
you call them—probably cause more 
itching than all other bugs combined, 
and they are common locally over 
much of Pennsylvania from late June 
to the first frost. They are so small 
you barely see them, and in the stage 
of life when they do their damage, 
they are so small they can crawl 
through the material of all but the 
most tightly woven clothes. 

The larva of the little pest does 
the damage. They hatch out as soon 
as the weather warms and keep hatch- 
ing until frost. You pick them up in 
shrubbery of all sorts, from grass to 
tree trunks. The best way to get a 
load of them is to stretch out on the 
grass for a nice sleep. 

When a chigger lights on you, he 
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runs around looking for a tight spot 
in which to hide. Belts, garters, tight 
socks—any clothing that fits snugly— 
provides just the spot for a chigger 
to dig in and do his dirty work. Con- 
trary to popular belief, a chigger 
doesn’t bite nor does he burrow. He 
just sticks his little snoot in your skin 
at the base of a hair and squirts in a 
fluid that breaks down your skin cells. 
Then he sucks up the cells and eats 
them. It’s the fluid that causes the 
itching and burning and if you've 
never furnished a meal for a chigger, 
you don’t know what you've missed. 
For a bug that isn’t any bigger than 
the point of a pin, a chigger can 
raise a welt that makes a yellow 
jacket green with envy. Enough of 
these bites at one time and you're a 
candidate for a straight jacket. The 
bites themselves are not serious. But 
what is serious is the danger of 
secondary infection from the scratch- 
ing. And don’t believe those stories 
about all the things that will stop the 
itching. Nothing really stops it ex- 
cept time—and several days at that. 
The best bet is to keep chiggers off 
in the first place, and it can be done. 
One of the best things is a spray 
that comes as a bomb—Ticks-Off. 
Spray it on your socks, shoes, trouser 
legs, and around your waist. Just to 
play safe, spray it all over you. And 
you won't get chiggers. But if you 
change your clothes and don’t spray— 
boy, will you itch! One spraying a 
day will really keep them off. 
Another product, which comes as a 
sulphur-impregnated paper towel-like 
material, is also very good. You wet a 
small piece of the material and rub 


it over your ankles and legs, and 
around your waist. When wet, it 
works up into a lather which sticks 
to you and serves as a repellent. The 
only hitch is that it’s sticky and gooey 
and smells slightly like an old stable. 
Every time you take a bath, you have 
to re-apply it, which makes taking a 
bath pretty much a waste of time. 
But if you don’t mind the smell, you 
won't itch from chiggers. 

Another preventive is to dust your 
clothes with flowers of sulphur, derris 
powder, or pyrethrum. But any of 
these furnish only temporary protec- 
tion and must be repeated several 
times a day. 

Remember that old adage about an 
ounce of es ee It certainly ap- 
plies to chiggers. Preventing them is 
much easier than curing them. 


Ticks 

Ticks are closely related to chiggers, 
only they are big enough to see and 
to feel. Usually, you can feel them 
walking around on you, and you can 
pick them off before they do any 
damage. But if you miss one and give 
him time to find a suitable spot, you 
may be in for trouble. 


Ticks stick their heads under your 
skin and fill up on blood. When they 
start, they are about as big as this 
letter “O"’. When they finish, they are 
almost as big as a dime. The differ- 
ence in their size is your blood. Your 
first inclination when you discover a 
tick that has burrowed in is to pick 
him off. But he won’t “pick.” You'll 
only break his body off and his head 
will remain under your skin. Then 
you'll stand a good chance of getting 
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BEST WAY TO AVOID SNAKE TROUBLE is to look before you step or reach. Don't 





place your hands or feet into places which might harbor poisonous snakes without check- 


ing them first. 


an infection, or, according to your 
location and the kind of tick, maybe 
it will be Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever. 

To get rid of a tick, light a match, 
blow it out, and while it’s still hot, 
touch the end of it to his hind end. 
He'll pull his head out of your skin 
and turn around to see what is going 
on. Then knock him off and sqaush 
him, drop him in the fire, or step on 
him. But be sure he’s dead and can’t 
get at you again. If, a few days later 
you don’t feel so good, see a doctor. 
There are anti-biotics now that work 
against tick fever. 

Again, prevention is much better 
than a cure. The same repellents that 
work on chiggers also work on ticks. 
In addition, lindane, which is avail- 
able in many drugstores, may be used 
to spray on your clothes. Or it may 
be added to the water in which you 
wash your fishing clothes. 

Some of the mosquito, gnat, fly, or 
“punky” repellents also repel chiggers 
and ticks. This is especially true of 
those that contain dimethyl] phthalate. 


Mosquitoes and Gnats 
Speaking of mosquitoes, gnats, 
punkies, and flies, they can make any 





outdoor trip miserable, too. But there 
are many excellent repellents avail- 
able in most outdoor supply stores or 
drugstores that keep them at a dis- 
tance. Of the two kinds that I’ve 
found to be very effective, 612-comes 
as a liquid in a bottle, the other Tan- 
Too as a paste in a tube. Neither of 
them has an objectionable smell, and 
both quickly evaporate leaving no 
gooey or sticky after-effects. 

If you're unlucky enough to get 
caught out without a repellent, we've 
found that household ammonia 
rubbed on aparine’y will quickly re- 
lieve the itching. A paste of baking 
soda and water also works effectively, 
but ammonia is easier—although a 
little more pungent. 


Poisonous Snakes 


According to menpetnngiit- Cae 
fellows who like snakes so much they 
study them for a_ living—poisonous 
snakes have been, or are, found in 
every state in the country. That 
doesn’t mean that you will find snakes 
in every part of every state—but un- 
less you know the territory where you 
are going camping or fishing, it’s 
well to be prepared. Actually, very 
few people are killed by poisonous 
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snakes—but you don’t want to become 
a ‘statistic’ in a news release of a 
safety council or an insurance com- 
any. 

From what professional naturalists 
tell us, and from experience, there is 
no poisonous snake in this country 
that will attack you. Snakes, generally, 


‘avoid you as much as you do them. 


But you may accidentally corner one, 
step on one, or stick your hand too 
near, and he’ll naturally try to defend 
himself. 

Copperheads and rattlers are found 
in Pennsylvania. Their venom attacks 
the blood stream and breaks down 
the blood cells. The seriousness of 
their bites depends upon the amount 
of venom they inject in proportion 
to the amount of blood in the person 
they bite. A large snake biting a child 
might have very serious results. But, 
generally speaking, a small snake bit- 
ing a large man would produce less 
serious consequences. 

But even if you weigh 200 pounds 
and a very small rattler bites you, 
don’t dillydally. Know what to do 
and do it fast. First, hard as it may 
be, stay calm. Sit down or lie down. 
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Keep warm. Don’t run around; it 
only makes your blood circulate 
faster. And don’t drink any of the 
proverbial “snake bite medicine.” 
That’s the worst thing you can do. 
If you don’t have a snake-bite kit 
with you, tie a belt, necktie, piece of 
rope, or piece of cloth two inches or 
so above the bite, between the bite 
and your heart. Don’t tie it too tight. 
It’s not a tourniquet—it’s a binder. 
Be sure to loosen it for a minute or 
so every fifteen minutes, then tighten 
it again. If your arm is swelling badly, 
move the binder up a few inches. 


Sterilize a sharp knife or a razor 
blade with a lighted match and make 
some quarter-inch deep, half-inch 
long, X-shaped cuts over the fang 
marks and in three or four other 
places nearby. If you have an anti- 
septic, clean off your arm before you 
make the cuts. Otherwise, wash it off 
with water if you can. Then suck out 
blood by mouth or with a suction de- 
vice that comes in a snake-bite kit. 
If you have a sore or cut in your 
mouth or lips, don’t suck by mouth. 
You'll only be takigg the venom from 





Photo by Karl Maslowski 


POTENTIALLY DANGEROUS, the copperhead is so secretive that it seldom bites any- 
one. Pennsylvania copperheads are most often found in rocky upland areas, average about 


30 inches in length. 
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the blood in one place and putting it 
back in another. Don’t worry if you 
accidentally swallow some. Your di- 
gestive juices will take care of it. The 
important thing is to get as much 
venom out as soon as possible. 

If there is someone with you, send 
him for a doctor. Tell him what kind 
of snake bit you so he can get the 
anti-venom. If necessary, have some- 
one carry you to a car or boat. Try 
not to walk. Above all, keep calm and 
warm. Shock will set in, and many 
times it’s shock that proves fatal in- 
stead of the snake bite. 

If you are all alone and can’t call 
for help, you'll have to walk out. But 
don’t run, and keep up the suction 
over the cuts. Keep your arm bleed- 
ing, and as the swelling moves up, 
move the binder also and cut some 
more X-shaped gashes. 


The best way to avoid snakes is to 
learn what they look like, where they 
live in your area (or the area where 
you are going to visit), and something 
of their habits. Visit a zoo or museum. 
Look at live snakes or at least at 
mounted ones. It’s much better than 
studying pictures. Find out all about 
these snakes and avoid them. Snake 
bite is painful as well as potentially 
serious. 

Spiders 

The same type of first aid is needed 
for spider bites as for snake bites as 
far as the binder is concerned. These 
little beasts inject a poison that causes 
pain, swelling, nausea, and shock. As 
the poison spreads through your 
blood stream, the symptoms become 
more acute. So try to stop the flow of 
blood from the bite to your heart by 
using a binder. Again, loosen it 
periodically. But get to a doctor as 
soon as possible. 





Poisonous Plants 

The same rule applies to poisonous 
plants as applies to poisonous animals, 
Learn to recognize them in all their 
forms and to avoid them. Some 
people are much more sensitive to 
poisonivy, poisonoak, and _ poison. 
sumac than others—but don’t kid 
yourself into believing that you are 
immune just because you never had 
it. It’s always the fellow who brags 
that he doesn’t get it who comes 
down with the worst dose. 

If you are exposed to any of these 
poisonous plants and know it, wash 
yourself well with yellow laundry 
soap. Wash your clothes, too, and 
your shoes, since they can infect you 
later on when you least expect it. 

If you don’t catch it in time and 
break out in little blisters, get your 
druggist to mix you up a 10 per cent 
solution of tannic acid (one-quarter 
pound to a quart of water). 

Break the blisters by gently rubbing 
them with a gauze pad soaked in 
rubbing alcohol. Do not use the 
alcohol a second time. Then lay a 
gauze pad, or piece of cheese cloth 
that has been soaked in the tannic 
acid solution, over the blister area. 
Leave it there for half an hour. Re- 
peat the process every six hours until 
three or four applications have been 
made. If large blisters, extreme red- 
ness, or infection appear, see your 
doctor. 

These are the most common pests 
that provide an “occupational hazard” 
for the outdoorsmen. In every case, 
prevention is easier than the cure. If 
you know your stuff, you can avoid 
those few bugs, snakes, and plants 
that may easily ruin a vacation or 
fishing trip. Take these simple pre- 
cautions. It’s easier in the long run— 
unless you enjoy the itching and 
scratching. 
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Duckling Program in Full 
Swing 


The Game Commission's duck rear- 
ing and releasing program, now in its 
fifth year, is going according to plan. 
That is the word from the so-called 
duck factory on State Game Lands 
No. 213, Crawford County. The 
waterfowl are reared there from day- 
olds to five weeks of age, then 
liberated. 

The Commission’s Waterfowl Co- 
ordinator, Robert E. Latimer, says 
the aim this year is to rear and re- 
lease as many ducks as in 1954. Last 
year over 8,000 ducks, almost entirely 
mallards, were freed in marshes, 
beaver dams and other out-of-the-way 
places in the state. These ducklings 
are leg-banded before being set free. 
The bands carry the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission identification and 
serial numbers. Hunters who bag 
banded ducks and persons who find 


them dead of any cause are asked to 
report the birds to the Commission. 
These reports are valuable in trac- 
ing migratory patterns. 

Under a new experiment the eggs 
from 250 wild mallard hens that 
mated with wild drakes are being in- 
cubated this spring at the Commis- 
sion’s Western Game Farm, near 
Cambridge Springs. These day-old 
birds will be reared and released in 
the same manner as purchased duck- 
lings. Records on them will be care- 
fully watched to learn whether these 
birds acclimate themselves, when lib- 
erated, more quickly than day-olds 
bought from propagators. 

Under this year’s program the first 
ducks were liberated the week of May 
9. A schedule of weekly releases will 
continue until the middle or latter 
part of June. By that time the leg- 
banded ducklings will have been 
liberated in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. 


WEEK-OLD MALLARD DUCKLINGS, hatched and reared in the Game Commission’s 
“duck factory” in Crawford County, are inspected by, left to right: Commission vice- presi- 
dent H. L. Buchanan, of Franklin; George Wenger, of Port Clinton, Ohio, chairman of 
the Ohio Natural Resources Commission; Allen Clemons, an Ohio resort owner and wild- 
fowler; and Bob Latimer, Commission waterfowl coordinator. 





PGC Photo by Parlaman 
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Don’t Import Bear Cubs 


There have been reports that occasionally live bears are brought from 
Canada into this state. Some Pennsylvanians do not attempt to conceal the 
fact they are bringing bears, usually cubs, across the border. This is evidenced 
by the fact they sometimes declare the animals to border authorities. 

A 1948 regulation, made by the Pennsylvania Game Commission under 
authority vested in it by law, reads: “It shall be unlawful for any person to 
bring into this Commonwealth any live bear or bears, except for menagerie, 
educational or zoological purposes, which have been secured from any other 
State, province or nation, and it shall be unlawful for any person to bring 
into and release into a wild state within this Commonwealth any live bear 
or bears secured from any other state, province or nation.” 

The regulation is still in effect. Violation of it carries a $25 fine. 


Summer Hunting Hours 


Woodchuck hunters going on Daylight Saving Time are reminded: all 
shooting hours for wild game in Pennsylvania are based on Eastern Standard 
Time. Therefore, the current 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. game hunting hours, set by 
law, are 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. according to Daylight Saving Time. 

From July 1 to September 30 inclusive, however, game shooting hours (in- 
cludes those for chucks) will be 6 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. “slow time,” or 7 a.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. “fast time.” 

BONY SCOUTS of Troop 31, State College, did a fine job this past winter in constructing 
and erecting 14 wood duck nesting boxes. This was their third project in the national 


Conservation Good Turn program sponsored by the scout organization. 
PGC Photo by Steve Licinsky 
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PGC Photo by Luttringer 


SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS from Brockway schools find fawn deer a center of interest 
during pilot outdoor education project at Game Commission training school last May. 
Both students and teachers were enthusiastic about success of cooperative program between 
local school district and many outside conservation agencies. 


Don’t Kidnap Nature’s Children 


Rarely does anyone remove a cub bear from its woodland home in Pennsylvania. While 
the opportunities for such acts are few compared to those of other animals there is 
another good reason why humans remain at discreet distance when cubs are discovered. 
The mother stays close to her youngsters, and she is quite ready to deal out rough 
treatment to anyone who attempts to handle or take one of them. 

Not so with most wild birds and animals found in the Commonwealth. At the approach 
of man timid deer and rabbits dash away from their young or remain at safe distance. 
Under similar circumstances wild birds of forest and farm retreat from nests holding 
eggs or young. 

The high percentage of wild animals and birds stolen from the wild eventually die, 
even when cared for by experienced persons. Only a small percentage of bird eggs are 
hatched by amateurs, and few of the chicks so raised survive to maturity. During egg 
laying and early in the setting period a wild turkey hen that has been frightened from 
her nest will readily desert it. In such cases the noble birds that would have hatched 
are lost to the hunters. 

When turned loose, fawn deer reared in captivity are unable to fend for themselves 
so well as their brothers and sisters tutored in the ways of the wild by their mothers. 
“Hand raised” deer are accustomed to humans, dogs and autos. They are often killed 
when released in the open, therefore, simply because of misplaced faith. For this rea- 
son deer are usually sentenced to a fenced-in life for their own protection. Also, pet 
bucks, once they have grown antlers, have a habit of turning vicious and attacking 
unsuspecting persons. 

One of the most inhumane things a person can do is to take wild birds and animals 
away from their natural mothers simply because they are cute, or in the mistaken 
impression they have been abandoned because the mother is not there in the presence 
of a natural enemy, man. Children should be taught it is cruel or unsafe to pick up 
wildlife eggs found in field or forest. 

Desiring to discourage taking wildlife or disturbing nests, the Game Law_ provides 
“pocketbook education” for persons who cannot resist the urge to cuddle or keep 
wild babies. 
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Game Bird Cooperative 
Nesting Plan 


Two widely separated Pennsyl- 
vania Game Protectors recently lo- 
cated nests showing how lazy or in- 
considerate ring-necked pheasant hens 
sometimes are. 


Game Protector William E. Ful- 
mer, Carbon County, reperted: “Near 
Weissport, early in April, a duck nest 
was observed to contain a goodly 
number of eggs. Among the duck 
eggs were two pheasant eggs. A fe- 
male pheasant was seen to leave the 
nest when persons approached. Pic- 
tures were taken of a mallard hen 
and a ringneck hen sitting side by 
side on the nest. There was a grand 
total of 34 mallard eggs, plus 2 
pheasant eggs, laid in the same nest. 

“At present a mallard hen is set- 
ting. There is much speculation as to 
the possible result. Could be a bit of 
confusion if the pheasant eggs hatch 
along with the duck eggs—especially 
if the ‘mother’ expects all the young 
to swim. 


Game Protector D. W. Heacox, 
Westmoreland County, tells this two- 
in-one nesting story. “On April 2Ist, 
while on foot patrol on a ridge above 
the Loyalhanna Flood Control Dam, 
I found a grouse nest containing 14 
grouse eggs and 4 ringneck pheasant 
eggs. This was in big woods quite 
some distance from fields or open- 
ings. One grouse egg was cracked. 
Two days later the cracked egg was 
about 12 feet from the nest. I never 
saw the ringneck hen on or near the 
nest. 

“I was anxious to see if the eggs of 
both birds hatched, but suffered a 
disappointment. When I checked the 
nest on April 29th I found it had 
been completely destroyed by a 
skunk.” 

The ringneck’s habit of laying eggs 
in other game birds’ nests was cov- 
ered in a research report by Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett in 1936. The report was 





based on a study he made in Iowa 
that year. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s present Executive Di- 
rector was then a biologist I ft 
by the old U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. The following extracts are 
from Dr. Bennett's report titled The 
Ring-necked Pheasant Is A Nesting 
Parasite Of Other Game Birds. 

“In many cases pheasants utilize 
puddle duck nesting areas as readily 
as do ducks. In 1934 the author ob- 
served one pheasant nest per acre on 
a one-hundred-acre tract of a duck 
nesting area in Iowa. During the duck 
studies 340 puddle duck nests were 
observed. Of this number 16 con- 
tained pheasant eggs. 

“The largest clutch found was that 
of a blue-winged teal containing four- 
teen teal eggs and eleven pheasant 
eggs. In only one case did the pheas- 
ant eggs outnumber the duck eggs. A 
number of single pheasant eggs were 
found from several inches to several 
feet from duck nests. 

“In all cases the nests were occu- 
pied by ducks and not by pheasants. 
In two instances the pheasant eggs 
hatched at the same time as those of 
the duck. One can imagine the situa- 
tion that must have arisen when the 
duck took her brood to the marsh!” 

At the end of his report, 19 years 
ago, Dr. Bennett summarized his find- 
ings as follows: 

1. Approximately 4.7 percent of the 
puddle duck nests in the prairie area 
of Iowa are parasitized by the ring- 
necked pheasant. 

2. Apparently pheasant eggs de- 
posited in duck nests reduce the po- 
tential number of duck eggs. 

3. A small percentage of pheasant 
eggs deposited in duck nests hatch. 

4. There is no apparent strife be- 
tween nesting ducks and _ nesting 
pheasants. 

5. A small percentage of king rail 
nests, Virginia rail nests, and Euro- 
pean partridge nests are parasitized 
by pheasants. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME PROTECTOR Paul Miller, Butler, finally succeeded in_live- 
trapping this whistling swan. Bird had made “emergency landing” on sludge beds of Butler 





steel plant after being injured. After months of effort, swan was caught and moved to 


safer resting place at a local refuge. 


Young Trapper Catches 
Prize Muskrat 


George Stock, Jr., age. 15, of Cres- 
son, Pennsylvania, received a_ very 
pleasant surprise when he visited his 
trapline on January 10, 1955. He 
found that he had taken a muskrat 
of nearly three times the average size 
of this fur bearer. 

The pelt was prepared and sold to 
Sears Fur Depot, who made a daily 
award to young Stock for the best 
prepared pelt received by them on 
that day. In addition, they reported 
to him that the pelt was the largest 
received by them in over five years. 

Stock has been trapping four years 
in company with Paul Plazek, age 17, 
also of Cresson. Their traplines have 
been located for the most part on the 
clubgrounds of Cresson Community 
Sportsmen’s Association between Cres- 
son and Loretto. During the 1954-55 
trapping season, these youthful trap- 
pers accounted for a total of fifty-two 
muskrats. 


Release Game Birds and Plan 
Day-Old Pheasant Chick 
Allocation 


The Game Commission has com- 
pleted its spring liberation of game 
birds in Pennsylvania. In round 
figures 48,000 ring-necked pheasants 
and 2,600 wild turkeys were released 
where conditions indicated the best 
results would. be realized. The ratio 
was about one male pheasant to two 
females, and one gobbler to four hen 
turkeys. 

Approved applications indicate that 
about 234,000 day-old pheasant chicks 
will be distributed this year, princi- 
pally to Farm-Game Project coopera- 
tors and sportsmen’s clubs. This figure 
is higher than that of any previous 
year since the chick program was put 
into effect. Last year 181,863 pheas- 
ants—83% of the chicks received by 
sportsmen and farmers from State 
Game Farms—were raised and liber- 
ated in the state through this pro- 
gram. 














PGC Photo by Parlaman 


GOOSE-LOOKERS GOT TOGETHER at Pymatuning refuge in Crawford County last 
May 14-15 for their annual outing. This unique group of prominent industrialists, pro- 
fessional and business men from Pittsburgh have met each spring for 47 years to observe 
wildfowl and enjoy the outdoors. Only three of the original 40 charter members—James 
S. Pates, Carl Behrhorst, and John A. Brown—are -still living. Never a formal organization, 
the Goose-lookers have no set meetings, no election of officers, no by-laws. All, however, 
are conservationists and men interested in natural history. 


University Conducts Wildlife 
Studies 


The Forestry Department of The 
Pennsylvania State University recog- 
nizes the recreational value of forest- 
dwelling wildlife in setting up _ its 
management plans. From the Penn 
State Centennial (1855-1955) issue 
and other sources we learn these 
things about the University’s wildlife 
management research: 

Studies of forest game species are 
an important part of the work on the 
Experimental Forest. Of these, white- 
tailed deer research is a major project 
of the Forestry Department in coop- 
eration with the Pennsylvania Coop- 
erative Wildlife Research Unit and 
the Department of Zoology and En- 
tomology. It has produced valuable 
basic information on the browsing 
habits of deer as well as the effects of 
cutting practices on deer food pro- 
duction. 

Deer browse in the forest where 
woody plants are a major part of 


their diet. In a 5-year study, recently 
completed, definite seasonal prefer- 
ences have been demonstrated. For 
example, red maple is a_ preferred 
food eaten heavily in winter only; 
sassafras on the other hand is rarely 
used in the winter but is a preferred 
food in the spring and summer. 

Research on the more common for- 
est game species is being carried out 
in suitable parts of the forest. Studies 
of population changes and life his- 
tory of the ruffed grouse are yielding 
information on the nature of its 
habitat requirements. 

A life history and management 
study of cottontail rabbits has been 
conducted for several years, and is 
continuing, on University farmland. 
Breeding populations, causes of mor- 
tality and hunting season checks to 
learn the percentage of the rabbit 
population harvested by the gun each 
season, are parts of the study. The 
winter food habits of the cottontail 
and the effect of predation on this 
popular game animal, are also re- 
corded. 











































EVER before have greater selec- 

tion and values been offered the 
handgun clan, as during the last two 
years. Even this spring has brought a 
new crop embodying new features at 
modest prices that formerly were to 
be had only in the most expensive 
makes of handguns. 

Just what gives? Manufacturers do 
not spend money on so many new 
models unless there is a market for 

them. The fact that 90% of the new 
handguns are .22 caliber can mean 
but one thing. Outdoor America, es- 
) pecially the part that takes to wheels 
in the summer months, is going in 
for handgun shooting in a big way. 
From the family weekend stand- 
point there is just as much fun plink- 
ing with a handgun as a small caliber 
rifle. The transportation problem is 
a whole lot more convenient as well 
as comfortable. The one ever-present 
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grief with a rifle and a car full of 
adults, juveniles and assorted outdoor 
equipment is that some one is either 
getting whacked over the noggin, or 
punched in another part of the anat- 
omy, equally painful. 


If you store a rifle in the car trunk, 
sooner or later, it gets jammed in be- 
tween the canned stuff and whatnot 
and emerges with bent sights or is 
knocked out of alignment. With the 
handgun you simply shove it in the 
holster, tuck it in the glove compart- 
ment, turn the key and it rides com- 
fortably and safely free from prying 
juvenile hands until wanted. 


Getting started with the right 
handgun for the job in hand is im- 
portant, as I learned from experience. 
My first handgun was an old Hopkins 
and Allen nickel plated, single action 
revolver shooting the 44 Winchester 
black powder cartridge. I must con- 
fess that while my execution was nil 
on the then numerous small game, it 
did have a soul satisfying roar and 
emitted a beautiful cloud of smoke. 

My first good handgun was a Colt 
38 special with target sights together 
with an old Barlow reloading tool 
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and bullet mold—the gift of an in- 
dulgent father on my 13th birthday. 

For two summers prior, a school 
pal and I spent most of our summer 
vacation on pack trips to the moun- 
tains. It was just after the turn of the 
century and you could travel for days 
and never see a human. We camped 
where night found us and beyond the 
first day, fish or game was our meat 
supply. 

I had a beat up Iver Johnson 38 
caliber, my pal a 32 caliber “Young 
America” of dubious origin. It is ob- 
vious the fishing rods made the major 
contribution to the meat end of our 
diet. That old Iver Johnson taught 
me the basic rules of outdoor hand- 
gun shooting. 

With the advent of the Colt Target 
38 special there was a decided up- 
swing in my interest. But it was not 
until two years later after seeing a 
trapper performing magic with a 





The Game Law forbids the use 
of the Semi-Automatic Pistol for 
hunting or shooting any wild bird 
or wild animal. Accordingly, a per- 
son carrying such an arm on his 
trips to the outdoors could only use 
this type of pistol for target prac- 
tice. Revolvers, on the other hand, 
can be used legally for hunting pur- 
poses with a few exceptions. 

The exceptions are that the 22 
and 25 caliber rimfire are illegal 
for hunting big game and both 
State and Federal laws restrict the 
hunting of migatory game birds to 
shotguns or bow and arrow only. 

The Uniform Firearms Act pro- 
vides that licensed hunters and fish- 
ermen upon payment of a fee of 
$0.50 can register their side arms 
with any County Treasurer and se- 
cure a permit which will allow 
them to carry the arm while ac- 
tually hunting, fishing or training 
dogs in season and to transport the 
arm to and from such trips. 




















Stevens single shot 22 caliber pistol, 
that I acquired the pistol I should 
have had in the first place. In this 
case it was a Colt Police Positive 22 
cal. with adjustable sights. 


So in choosing your first handgun 
the 22 caliber gets the nod. It can be 
either a revolver or automatic pistol. 
The automatic, of course, is illegal 
for hunting in Pennsylvania but 
there are certain inherent advantages 
in each type. From the safety angle 
the revolver is probably a shade bet- 
ter than the automatic pistol, since 
you can tell by a glance whether it is 
loaded or not. 

Since either type is going to take 
considerable shooting to achieve a 
fair degree of skill the cost of ammu- 
nition these days must be considered 
by most of us. There is some differ- 
ence between 38 specials at $3.60 a 
box, 22 cal. long rifles at 70 cents and 
22 cal. shorts at 46 cents a box. Using 
either one of the 22 calibers repre- 
sents quite an additional bit of shoot- 
ing for the same money. 

The 22 cal. revolver is more adapt- 
able than the automatic pistol as it 
will handle either 22 cal. short or 
long rifle cartridges. While the auto- 
matic pistol can be chambered and 
adjusted for 22 cal. shorts you cannot 
use long rifle cartridges in it. If you 
get an automatic pistol chambered 
for the long rifle cartridge, the short 
cartridge, not developing sufficient re- 
coil, will cause malfunctions. How- 
ever they can be used with the pistol 
being operated as a single shot. 

This brings up the question, will 
shooting 22 cal. shorts damage the 
chamber of a revolver? This belief is 
a holdover from the days of potas- 
sium chlorate primers. These primers 
left a highly concentrated deposit of 
chemical: salts in 22 cal. cartridges 
which quickly caused rust and pitting 
in any arm chambered for them. This 
caused a comparatively short life for 
the firearm. 

If a revolver was used with shorts, 
the forward end of each chamber 
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Photo by Henry M. Blatner 


INDOOR PISTOL RANGE helps shooters get their eye on the target. The beginner will 
soon find that to become a good shot, it takes a lot more practice with a handgun than 


it does with a rifle. 


would pit. Then it would be difficult 
to seat the long rifle cartridges. When 
it was fired, the forward portion of 
the cartridge case would expand into 
these pits, causing difhcult extraction. 

This particular bugaboo no longer 
exists as all 22 cal. rim fire ammuni- 
tion is now primed with various non- 
corrosive mixtures. This leaves only 
erosion, which is eating away of the 
steel of the cylinder walls, to contend 
with. The pressures are low in the 22 
caliber and the amount of powder 
used is small, so the burning is rela- 
tively cool. 

Theoretically there should be a 
point where erosion should cause 
trouble—but where I do not know. 
A 22 cal. Colt Officers Model used 
in training and aerial work is around 
the 75000 round mark, with about 
33% 22 shorts, is still giving no 
trouble. One thing is sure—by the 
time you ruin a cylinder you can well 
afford to buy a new one. 

The 22 automatic pistol is much 


less complicated than the revolver. It 
does have many advantages. Due to 
the way it points most beginners do a 
little better shooting than with the 
revolver. When it comes to rapid fire 
it is in a class by itself. At the big 
pistol matches it is standard equip- 
ment with the rapid fire hotshots. In 
addition the automatic pistol is flat- 
ter, less bulky and a lot more com- 
fortable to carry in holsters of various 
types. 

From a safety standpoint the auto- 
matic pistol is decidedly more dan- 
gerous in the hands of a careless per- 
son for two reasons. You cannot read- 
ily see if it is loaded and when fired 
it is ready to fire again, with very 
little pressure on the trigger. But 
neither type handgun is dangerous if 
handled the way all firearms should 
be. Never point any gun at any per- 
son and always put firearms away 
unloaded. 

Whatever type of 22 cal. the begin- 
ing handgunner chooses, it should 
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have adjustable sights. Just as no one 
can do a good job of sighting in a 
rifle for another, it is even more ap- 
parent in a hand gun. The gun that 
lays them in the black for one man 
may land them way out for another. 
Different people hold the gun differ- 
ently which causes changes in recoil 
effect—and the point of impact 





changes. Handguns are generally very 
sensitive to changes in bullet weights 
it and velocities. These also cause differ- 


ent points of impact, which calls for 
adjustable sights. 

Fixed sights are all right for close 
range work on large targets and mili- 
tary work. But for target work or hit- 
ting small objects, you want the gun 
to hit where you are holding. 

The beginner soon finds it takes a 
lot more practice with a handgun 
than with a rifle—to become a good 
shot. Every shooting fault a man can 
commit with a rifle is magnified many 


STATE TROOPER Walter Miller holds a 
red fox he bagged last February with his 
.38 service revolver, hit in the head on the 
second shot from a distance of 75 yards. 


Columbia New Photo 
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times with a handgun. The weight 
and size of the rifle allows a slight 
flinch or a sloppy pull sometimes and 
still gives a hit, somewhere, on a rea- 
sonable sized target. The slightest 
flinch or yank on the trigger and 
sometimes even a change of grip with 
a handgun will give you a miss at 15 
yards. 


I’ve handed a very accurate hand- 
gun many times to a good rifle shot 
and watched them fuss and fume, try- 
ing vainly to keep their shots in a 
20-inch circle at 25 yards. On moving 
targets that would have been duck 
soup to the same men with a rifle, 
they could do as well with a hand full 
of rocks. 


On the other hand I have never 
seen a good handgun shot that could 
not do well with a rifle, especially in 
the offhand position. Accuracy is 
most difficult in this position as it is 
the most unstable and demands a 
high degree of trigger control, which 
is the very essence of good handgun 
shooting. 


As it is important that the begin- 
ner start right thus avoiding bad hab- 
its which handicap him, it is better 
to go by the book. The first step is to 
take an easy relaxed stance with the 
weight evenly distributed on both 
feet. Whether you face the target, 
half face it or stand at right angles is 
unimportant, just so you feel comfort- 
able. What is important is to relax. 
Tension is the one major fault that 
can happen to a handgun shot. It sets 
up tremors in the firing arm and 
hand. It is tiring and makes the 
necessary delicate trigger control im- 
possible. Watch the top handgun per- 
formers at the national pistol matches. 
You will observe that even under 
pressure they stand relaxed, ~some 
even appear careless. So the first thing 
to keep in mind is to relax. It makes 
no difference what you do with the 
other hand as long as you feel com- 
fortable. 

The handgun itself should be an 
extension of the arm. A line drawn 
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from the point of the shoulder to the 
V formed by the thumb and trigger 
finger should pass right through the 
sights. The arm should be straight, 
not bent. The gun should be held 
with the pad of muscles at the base 
of the thumb and behind the large 
joint of the trigger finger. The gun 
should then be supported on the mid- 
dle finger. Thus holding the gun 
lightly but firmly, you should squeeze 
off your shot with the end of your 
index finger. You do not grip it as 
though you had a bear by the tail as 
that only gives you more wobble. The 
next hurdle is mastering the trigger 
pull. 

The beginner usually gets flustered 
at the way the front sight jumps over 
the target and half the adjoining 
yard. So he tries to grab off a bulls- 
eye when the sights swing by. He not 
only fails by a country mile but is 
well on his way towards being a trig- 
ger jerker. Right here the beginner 
learns the best way to shoot a hand- 
gun is to keep the sights looking as 
good as possible; then increasing the 
trigger pressure until the contraption 
fires. 

After the beginner has done this a 
couple of thousand times, he develops 
a sight picture and as the front sight 
stays in the vicinity of home plate, he 
no longer tries to grab off a bull as 
the sight romps past it. When it is on, 
he squeezes; when it is off, he holds 
it; keeping up this painful process 
until the piece fires. In short the be- 
ginner has learned the basic rules of 
good handgun shooting. Concentra- 
tion on his sight picture; squeezing 
the trigger gradually and steadily and 
forget when the gun is going off. 


There are some things you can do 
to speed up the process if you cannot 
shoot regularly. First of these is dry 
practice. Paste a small target on a 
room mirror (when your wife is out). 
Then go through the routine as in 
actual firing being particular to hold 
EXACTLY the same each time. Note 
carefully where the sights are when 


the hammer falls, thus calling the 
shot. If you are very serious, fill a 
milk bottle with sand and hold it at 
arms length for 5 or 10 minutes at a 
time to strengthen your arm muscles. 

Foolishness? Not on your life. Its 
routine for every top notch match 
shooter in the country and he does it 
every day. Its the quickest short cut 
to handgun skill and the least ex- 
pensive. When your shots are going 
where you are calling them you are 
at the forks of the road. 


If you want to be a serious target 
shooter your best bet is to attend one 
of the regional NRA Matches where 
you will see some top flight handgun- 
ners in action. Note carefully how 
they do it. See what equipment they 
use and carry on from there. This is a 
highly specialized game. 

If you just want to be a plinker or 
use the handgun on small game and 
varmints, you do this. You have 
learned the basic fundamentals with- 
out acquiring a mess of bad habits. 
Drop the manual in the nearest ash 
can. From here on you improvise. 
You learn to shoot sitting, prone or 
any position you may be in when the 
shot comes up. You shoot with one 
hand or two hands depending on con- 
ditions and its a good thing to learn 
to hit with either hand. 


Then a new world opens with fas- 
cinating targets limited only by your 
imagination. It is a never ending 
source of healthful and instructive 
recreation for the whole family this 
summer and fits the most modest 
budget. 





Things You May Not Know 


The number of rattles on the rattlesnake’s 
tail does not indicate the age of the snake. 
A new rattle is formed each time the rattler 
sheds its skin. Depending on the amount of 
food it eats, this poisonous reptile will shed 
from one to three times a year. Sometimes 
some of the rattles are broken off between 
sheddings. 














Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 


Handling a, We 


By Larry J. Kopp 


LTHOUGH skunks are compar- 
atively easy to trap, they possess 
some peculiar characteristics which 


make them anything but easy to. 


handle after they are caught. 

Their decidedly strong musk, plus 
their ability to use it in self defense 
has been the basis for countless jokes 
and dramatic newspaper stories. But 
for the trapper it poses a distinct 
problem. As a matter of fact, there 
are three problems! 

First comes the matter of dispatch- 
ing a trapped skunk. Second, we have 
the question of just how to go about 
taking the furbearer along home. And 


third, we are faced with the job of 


skinning the animal. 
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The two most practical methods 
for killing trapped skunks are shoot- 
ing or drowning. For shooting, the 
trapper should use a .22 calibre rifle 
or revolver loaded with .22 shorts. 
And since any trapped animal should 
be shot through the head, it is im- 
portant that the trapper move as 
close to the target as possible. 

Comparatively speaking, a skunk 
has a rather small head; and this, 
plus the fact that they have a ten- 
dency to move their head up and 
down or from side to side, means 
that the trapper should not only 
move close, but must be patient and 
aim accurately. 

The importance of getting close 
and taking careful aim cannot be 
stressed too often. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that many novice trappers 
are lead astray from this important 
matter by false stories. In order to be 
as humane as possible, and also to 
save the pelt from being damaged 
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by carelessly fired bullets, the trapper 
should take a more serious attitude 
and adhere to suggestions from ex- 

rienced trappers. When we speak 
about going close to a trapped skunk 
we mean about ten feet or less when 
using a rifle. Six feet would be much 
better when using a revolver. 

Although it is true that a skunk 
can throw or squirt its musk for a 
distance of ten or twelve feet, it is 
not true that they do so for no reason 
at all. They squirt their musk only 
when they are molested; or when 
they are very suddenly surprised. For 
this reason then, a trapper should 
approach a trapped skunk slowly, and 
making certain that the animal is 
aware of your presence, walk directly 
toward it. When the skunk happens 
to turn and raise its.tail in defiance, 
the trapper should pause and remain 
quiet for a few moments until the 
animal again relaxes its defiant atti- 
tude; and in this manner proceed 
towards the skunk until you feel that 
you are close enough to dispatch it 
with one perfectly placed bullet. 

Frequently one will find a trapped 
skunk which appears to be abnorm- 
ally restless, and for some reason in- 
sists on hopping or crawling back 
and forth, making it quite difficult to 
place an accurate shot. In such cases 
the trapper will do well to remember 
that the more he moves about in 
order to get a good aiming position, 
the more confused the animal will 
become. It is not uncommon for 
skunks to become trigger happy in 
such instances; and therefore it is 
good to know that skunks can also 
be shot through the side of the head. 
In other words, a skunk does not 
necessarily have to be shot between 
the eyes. The best idea is for the 
trapper to remain in one position 
and watch for a chance to shoot be- 
tween the eyes or through the side 
of the head. Sooner or later the ani- 
mal will remain quiet long enough 
for a clean shot one way or the 
other. 


Drowning a skunk is perhaps the 
least odoriferous way of killing one, 
but naturally this is possible only 
when water is nearby. When skunk 
traps are set near water, it is a good 
idea to anchor traps to a long pole. 
The trap is fastened with wire to one 
end of the pole; and in this way, 
when a skunk is caught, it can be 
carried without trouble to a stream 
and drowned. In order to drown a 
skunk properly in this manner, the 
water must be deep enough so that 
the catch can be completely sub- 
merged. Do not attempt to drown a 
trapped skunk in less than ten inches 
of water unless you are experienced 
in this sort of thing. 

Another point is that when there 
are no obstructions in your way, such 
as in an open field along a stream, 
the animal can be lead to the water 
rather than carried. This should be 
done slowly giving the animal a 
chance to walk. Do not drag it. 

The next question is how to get 
the skunk home without too much 
annoyance from the strong odor. Dur- 
ing cold weather some trappers make 
a practice of hanging the recently 
killed skunk on.a tree limb, out of 
reach from prowling dogs, where it 
will remain until the next day. By 
the next day much of the strong odor 
will have vanished, thus making the 
task of carrying it home more en- 
joyable. 

This practice is not always possible, 
however, and in order to be able to 
take the catch along home the same 
day one can place it into a paper 
bag such as empty flour bags or other 
strong paper bags. For the trapper 
who is not too particular a burlap 
bag will serve the same purpose, but 
more odor will exude from such bags 
since they are not as tight as paper 
bags. 

Then too there are many trappers 
who tie a string such as_ binder 
twine to the hind feet, and with this 
method a skunk can be carried along 
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easily without getting much skunk 
musk on your hands. 

The most important thing is to 
avoid getting skunk musk on your 
hands or clothes. Although much of 
the odor can be removed from hands 
by using various liquids manufac- 
tured for the purpose of removing 
such odors; or by using turpentine, 
it is not easy to remove skunk musk 
from clothes. 

Naturally the best place to skin a 
skunk is out in the open where there 
is plenty of fresh air. A tree with a 
low limb on which to hang the 
skunk while skinning, or some other 
place where the circulation of fresh 
air is not retarded should be selected. 
Unless you don’t mind the skunk 
musk odor, do not select a_ place 
where a wall of a building will act 
as a reflector which will constantly 
keep the odor circulating towards 
you. 

A skunk can be hung up by its 
tail by using a small wire hook at- 
tached to a short length of rope or 
light chain with a swivel. Next, by 
using a sharp skinning knife a slit is 
made from the heel of each hind foot 


to the base of the tail. In this, care 
must be taken so as not to cut into 
the musk sacs. The best way is to try 
and make a cut by keeping the point 
of the knife just under the skin. Next 
a cut is made horizontally directly 
below the easily recognized scent or 
musk sacs from one of the first cuts 
to the other. It is not necessary to 
skin that part which covers the musk 
sacs since it has no fur value, and 
reduces the danger of cutting into 
the musk sacs. 

When these three cuts are made, 
the skunk is then hung up by its 
hind feet, one foot at a time. In 
other words, the animal is hung up 
by one foot, then the pelt is skinned 
down as far as it will go. The same 
procedure is followed with the other 
foot. This’ done, the animal is hung 
by both feet in which position it will 
remain until completely skinned. 

To skin out the tail, a slit is made 
the full length on the underside. 
With a little cutting from time to 
time the tail bone can be easily re- 
moved in this way. Skinning is then 
completed by pulling on the pelts 
and making careful cuts. 
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